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‘ BY MBS. 
“Arg you not sorry thai. father has gone 
away, to stay over night, Alice?’ said one of 
Mr. Montgomery’s children to his sister. “It 
rains so that no one will call; and now mother will 
weur that faded wrapper all day. I heard her 
tell Barbara ‘she should have a good, long day 
for sewing.’ We shall be sure to eat in the 
kitchen. She doesn’t think it worth while to set 
even the dining-room table just for us.”’ 

“ Don’t you wish she would spill ink on that 
r dress, Philip?’ was the answer. ‘Then she 
wouldn’t wear it any more.” 

“No, indeed, I don’t want it any worse, for 
she would wear it just the same, rainy days, 
and when papa is away.” 

Now mamma, in the next room, heard this 
discussion of the childreng and arose to take a 
survey of herself in the looking-glass. It was 
not a very pleasing picture that the polished sur- 
face gave back to her view. 

‘*‘ Now Harry Warren’s mother,’”’ said Philip, 
“ig always nicely dressed, anytime in the 
day.” 

‘And she wears such pretty bows on her 
hair and neck,’”’ said Alice. ‘‘ But she isn't 
half so pleasant as our mother,” she added, 
loyally, ‘‘if she does look prettier.” 

The mother’s eyes glistened, as she looked 
down on the old wrapper. 

“To be compared to Aunt Warren,” she 
thought, ‘and by my own children, too. Who 
would have thought they were such sharp little 
things? They notice every trifle.” 

Mrs. Montgomery’s spirit was quite stirred. 
She would not allow such a rival, she said to 
herself, if she could eclipse her. 

‘‘You shall be disappointed about the old 
wrapper, for once, Mr. Philip,’”’ she added, smil- 
ing, as she took down a soft, bright dress, just 
the thing to enliven a dull day. Then she 
puffed her hair in her prettiest style, and pro- 
ceeded to dress herself with unusual care. The 
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delicate lace collar was adorned with a pretty 
bow of palest pink, and her hair was tied back 
with a ribbon to match. 

It is wonderful how these simple additions 
to the toilet changed her whole appearance. A 
little taste does so much for a woman’s toilet, 
and yet how small, often, is the cost. A simple 
knot of violet, or crimson velvet, will make a 
dull old dress look bright and even elegant. 
As a great painter said, “Trifles make perfec- 
tion, but perfection is no trifle.”’ 

Mrs. Montgomery’s face wore a brighter look 
than usual that day, as she entered the nursery. 
He dress had actually raised her spirits; but 
she was hardly prepared for the burst of ad- 
miration that greeted her. It is not often that 
compliments are as sincere and heartfelt as 
were those of her little ones that day. But the 
children’s tone quickly changed to one of anxiety. 

‘“‘Are you going away anywhere, mamma?” 
they asked, directly. 

‘« No, dears, I am going to sew on the machine 
all day; so we can have a nice time together.” 

Little Alice hung over her chair a minute, 
admiringly, and fingered her buttons, as she 
said, with a smile of deep content in her eyes, 

** You look nice, mamma.”’ 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled as she threaded the 
needle of her machine, while Philip added, 


proudly. 
««She looks nicer than Harry’s mother, even 
when she has her silk dress on.’’ t 


That was reward enough. She had eclipsed 
her rival. 

‘‘T’ll remember this day’s lesson,’’ said t's 
mother, to her own heart—and she did ree 
member it. 

The rainy-day dress was doomed, and the 
children helped to rip it up with sincere plea- 
sure. It made excellent linings for a new one, 
and often preached its old sermon over, as 
it hung, wrong-side out, in the closet. 
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IN THE SUNSHINE.—AT SEA. 





Mothers, when you allow yourselves slovenly 
ways among the little ones, in the seclusion of 
the nursery, remember “there's a chiel there 
takin’ notes.’’ Those notes will be read even 
when your head lies low. Of all the bright pic- 
tures ‘‘that hang on memory’s wall,” there is 
none to me so fair as that of a sweet, loving 
mother, whose appearance was always neat and 
tasteful, evea in a working-dress. - 





a 
Children may love an untidy mother, after g 
fashion, but they can never respect her. She 
cannot keep the hold on them in later years that 
the one of opposite habits possesses. Besides, if 
you are untidy yourself, they will probably 
grow up to imitate you. Don’t neglect the 
little details of dress, that add so much to ap- 
pearance, because there will be ‘no one about 
but the children.” 





IN THE SUNSHINE. 





BY N. F. 


CARTER. 





On the sunny side of life, for those that love me, 
I am gladly working, praying still, 

With a kingly banner flying high above me, 
Symbol of a Heavenly Master’s will! 

So, with cheerful heart, I bear my daily crosses 
In the sunshine of my daily joy, 

Never counting Duty’s self-denying losses, 
In such holy, sweet, and blest employ ; 

For His presence brightens all the way, 

And I know I’m climbing up to day. 


In the shadowed valley, on the clouded mountain, 
On the dry and sandy Summer plain, 

In the tangled forest, by the cooling fountain, 
On the shorelands of the roaring main, 

I rejoice to make my pathway like a shining 
Light of ever-beaming, brightening ray, 

All around my gleaming footprints, gem-like, twining, 
Love's sweet ministries to bless the day, 

Beckoning others up the sunny slopes, 

Leading to the Heaven of golden hopes. 

On the sunny side of life I’m nightly lying 
In the restful arms of sweet content, 

With the self-same royal banner o’er me flying, 
Gemmed, like stars, in the blue firmament ; 

And I smile on coming shadows thickly folding 





Dusky wings above my pillowed head, 
For I know God’s angels, ever holdiug 

Silent watch around my lowly bed, 
Guard me well, as guard they saintly throngs 
In the blessed Sumuwer-land of songs. 


Not that I am ever free, from daily trials, 
Like the glorified to whum I go; 

Not that on my head are never poured the vials 
Malice fills with bitterness and woe, 

Filliug all my soul, as streams the heaving ocean, 
With the fretting, moaning waves of pain; 

Not that e’er against me waves of wild commotion, 
In their direst madness beat.in vain; 

Not that sin has lost its power to harm; 

Not that life is one perennial charm, 


But I know full well that all things work together, 
Under Love's sweet ruling, for my good; 

Know as well the Winger aud the Summer weather 
Comes with blessing as an angel would! 

So in working, resting, so in walking, sleeping, 
Wears this changing world a smile or frown , 

I have trust in One who has me in his keeping, 
And with joy press upward to my crown! 

So serene with sunshine, every day 

Passes, like some strain of song, away | 





AT SEA. 


BY LAURA DAKIWN,. 





I stanp by my window, and into the mist and the rain 

I gaze with sorrowing eyes with thoughts akin to pain ; 
For my lover hath sailed o’er the far distant sea, 

And never, never a word hath he written to me. 


And in my heart I wonder 80, if false or true he be; - 

I wonder 80, if ever, he gives a thought to me; 

Wf ‘mid spray and wave he sees the cottage far away, 

And the girl who waits for word of him day after day. 

Doth he know, in dreams, she hails the crew of each vessel 
grand, f 

And says, Have you seen my lover, by, sea or on the land? 

Do you know, good shipmen, if living or dead he he? 

Do you know why never a word he hath written to me? 

Not know him! Good Captain, you would know him any- 
where— 





You would think him a king! he is so royal, grand and 
fair. 

Will you hail him, and ask, when next you meet him on 
the sea, 

And tell me, surely, whether dead or living he be? 


If living, I will make from the cottage garden each day 

A wreath, for my grand lover, so far at sea away, 

Of pansies, rosies, lilies, with hearts of gold so dim, 

Tell him, good Captain, they and ‘I are here, waiting for 
him, 


Tf dead he be, send no word from ‘the fhr-off sea, 

For my heart will know by the sad song of the birds in the 
poplar-tree ; 

Then ’twill not be long when neither the earth nor the sea 

Could, from his side, and the land o’ the leal, keep me. 
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BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 





Ir was stormy winfer night, and the earth 
was white with snow, when Dr. Chester, who 
had just come in from a round of visits, and had 
seated himself comfortably before a glowing 
grate-fire, heard the sound of music without, and 
a boy’s voice, weak and thin, apparently from 
illness or destitution, if not from both, singing, 
plaintively, under his window. 

‘God bless me!”’ cried the doctor, * what a 
night for any one to be out in, much less a child ; 
and he seems half sick, too! I’ll throw the poor 
little fellow a dime.” 

He rose, for the music had now ceased, and 
went to the window, drawing back the thick, 
warm curtains, preparatory to raising the sash. 
The lad, who, as yet, did not see him, suddenly 
struck his instrument again, and began to sing 
“Santa Lucia.’’ The doctor had first heard that 
air years and years before, at Sorrento; and he 
had never heard it since, without the orange- 
groves, the blue Mediterranean, and the purple- 
clothed island of Capri rising before him. The 
spell was heightened, now, by the beautiful 
Italian face of the boy. The tears came to the 
good doctor’s eyes. ; - 

**He looks famished; he is half-dead with 
cold ; Pll have him in,” said Dr. Chester. ‘ In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto the least of one of 
these,’’ he repeated to himself, as if unconsci- 
ously, as he crossed the room to ring the bell. 
‘Oh, what a hard world this is for many,”’ he 
went on, disconnectedly ; *‘and it’s Christmas- 
time, too.” 

He soon had the lad in, who, though so Italian- 
looking, proved to speak excellent English; for, 
while the child was warmed and fed, the doctor 
cross-examined him. ‘Had heparents?’’ ‘No, 
not that he knew of; he had taken eare of him- 
self ever since he could remember.”’ ‘ Was he 
born in Italy?”” ‘No, he believed he had been 
born in Boston ; he knew nothing of Italy except 
what little some Italian organ-grinders had told 
him; as far back as he knew he had lived by 
singing in the streets, now in one city, now in 
another. The big, dark eyes looked at the doc- 
tor so appealingly, that he became profoundly 
interested. ‘God, perhaps,” said Dr. Chester, 
to himself, ‘‘ has sent me this waif; I am a bache- 
lor; I will adopt him.”’ And he did. 

He did not spoil the child, however. He had 





views of his own in regard to education; and 
Claud Chester early learned that he must rely on 
himself. Old Dr. Chester soon after left the 
town where he first lived, and moved to a great 
city, where he accuired a large fortune by his 
practice. He lived long enough to see that his 
plan was a success. He saw the boy grow up a 
noble man, honored and respected by all, and 
then he died and left his large fortune to his 
dear child, who used it well and wisely. 

For young Dr. Chester, taught hy the precepts 
and example of his benefactor, looked upon the 
poor and wretched as a legacy God had left to 
the care of his more successful and happy chil- 
dren. He thought the strong ought to bear the 
burdens of the weak. He looked upon his great 
wealth as a talent God had given him on trast, 
not to be used solely for his own glory and grati- 
fication, but as a loan for which he would surely 
have to give an account to its real owner. 

Not an ascetic was he by any means. He did 
not think the kind All-Fatker would have placed 
so much beauty in His children's path-wav below, 
if it were wrong for them to enjoy it: He hada 
beautiful home filled with treasures of art. He 
was, indeed, a very happy man, as I think oie can 
hardly fail to be, who lives’a full, completé Tife, 
in all the higher, nobler range of his faculties. 

This forttimate doctor had won, too, the sweetest 
‘maiden in all the country for his promised wife. 


‘Maud Wi'loughby was a beauty and an heiress; 


bat Dr. Chester had borne her off triumphantly 
from a crowd of suitors, and he considered him- . 
self a very happy and fortunate man in so doing; 
for he knew the loveliness of her soul far tran- 
scended the beauty of her face. She was; in 
truth, a very noble and lovely woman, sympa- 
thizing with him fully in all his nobler aims and 
pursuits. She was to him what I think every. 
woman should be to the man she loves, a bless- 


ing and an inspiration. 

It was a very pléasant evening in September. 
Mand Willoughby had been to spend the ‘even- 
ing with an aunt, and Dr. Chester ehancitig to 
call there just at the right time, he was walking 
home with her under the pleasant starlight. It 
was not a lotig’walk to them, I will warrant, for 
they were talking 6f their fature—they were to 
be married in December. Their minds wére full 
of life and happiness—certainly death had no 
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part in their thoughts. But as they crossed the 
stone-bridge that spanned the river, no other 
passenger being in sight at the time, they came 
suddenly upon a woman, who, but for Dr. Ches- 
ter’s strong arm, would have ‘‘ rashly importu- 
nate, gone to her death.” She was evidently 
just preparing to leap from the low side of the 
bridge, when they caught sight of her, and, drop- 
ping his companion’s arm, Dr. Chester rushed 
forward, and, with one of his impetuous move- 


_ ments, he drew her back so suddenly that her 


head struck against the stone-work, making a 
small gash from which the blood started. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, rather 
roughly, in his excitement, as he raised her to 
an upright position upon the ground where she 
had fallen. 

«<T mean to die,” answered the woman; and, 
as her tattered hood fell back, it revealed a face, 
once beautiful, of a woman of about forty, but 
now haggared, wasted, looking like the face of 
the dying. 

«« What right have you to throw your life away 
-in this manner ?”’ 

‘‘What right have you to save it?’ said the 
woman, trying to wipe the blood from her fore- 
*head' with her tattered shawl. Just at this mo- 
ment Maud came up, and the sight of the cower- 
ing form, bending with sorrow and guilt, the 
pale face, from which the blood was streaming, 
was too much for her tender, womanly little heart, 
and. with tears starting in her blue eyes, she said, 

* Poor woman, I am so sorry for you.” 

At these, words of sympathy and compassion, 
perhaps.the first she had heard sinee she had 


need of them, the stolid, hardened. look of the 


woman’s face melted into one of suffering. And 
so Maud bent down, in her gentle compassion, 
and laid her soft, white hand upon the poor, 


-bruised head ; the woman lifted her eyes to the 
-pitiful, sweet face, and then covering her own 
distorted features with her hands, she burst into 


a passion of tears and sobs that shook her like a 
tempest, in which one might read hopelessness 


_ for the present, despair for the future ; remorse 


for the evil-doing that had ruined her; regret, 
oh! such deep and poignant regret for the lost 
purity and innocence that.were once hers, but 
lost to ‘her now—lost to her forever. I think the 
angel of this woman—for I. believe we all have 
an angel to attend us through this life, who is 
grieved at our misdoing, and rejoiced at our 
efforts at good—who must.have-wept over her, 
if angels ever weep; smiledas those tears flowed 
faster and faster; for is it not in such remorse- 
ful tears that our soul-stains are washed away, 
and beeome less scarlet. 





—— 


Oh, ye philanthropists! who regard the suf- 
fering mass of blackened humanity, surging be- 
neath you as a turbid tide, to be checked and 
turned back by loud words of righteous indig- 
nation; ye who scatter from barred and inac- 
cessible palace windows, largess of glittering 
words of wisdom to be scrambled for by the 
crowd beneath ; ye who fit coats of advice of ex- 
cellent warp and woof to the shivering backs of 
sinners, to be given on application ; ye who drop 
religious tracts from gloved fingers, ‘‘ The Beau- 
ties of the Heavenly Home,”’ on the bare floor 
of hovels; or, ‘‘ Food for the Sick Soul,” to be 
taken on an empty stomach; ye whose words of 
rebuke and denunciation have been like a whirl- 
wind and a devouring flame, how many hearts 
have you melted by your wholesale method of 
reformation? How many tears have you caused 
to gush, like this woman’s, with remorse and re- 
pentance? Lo! here they flow, not: by words of 
rebuke and warning, but by the touch of a pity- 
ing hand upon the poor, sinful head; by a word 
oftrue sympathy coming from a heart full of 
tenderness and compassion, for all of God’s suf- 
fering creatures, but, most of all, for his erring 
ones? : 

‘Where is your home ?’’ asked Dr. Chester, at 
last. 

‘‘Home!”’ sobbed the woman. “If I hada 
home, should I be here?’’ 

‘‘Well, you must stay somewhere. If you will 
tell me where you live, after I have seen this 
lady home, I will come back and go with you. 
I don’t think you are fit to’ go alone.” 

‘I can go alone,”’ said she, rising to her feet, 
and drawing her thin shawl round her shoul- 
ders. 

But, as she stood: up, she reeled, and almost 
fell, and was obliged to set down again. 

‘I am afraid you are very sick,” said Maud. 
‘‘T will come and see you to-morrow, if yeu will 
tell me where.”’ 

The women named one of the lowest localities 
in the city. 

‘* You will stay here till I come back ?’’ said 
Dr. Chester. 

The woman bowed silently. Another mistake 
here, oh! ye wholesale reformers. He should 
not have taken her word without exacting an 
oath, and even then he should have shown in 
his countenance, and in his words, how entirely 
he distrusted her; for it is in such a warm, 
genial atmosphere that truth, that heavenly ex- 
otic, blossoms most beauteously. But Dr. Chee 
ter did not seem to doubt her, for he turned 
silently to his companion, and offered his arm. 

Mr. Willoughby’s house was only just round 
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the corner, and he returned quickly, and found 
the woman sitting there in the same old place. 
+‘ Now I will go with you,’’ said he. 

She rose to her feet, but, as she did so, she 
tottered, and slment fell. 

“Take my arm,’’ said Dr. Chester. 

The woman gave him a wondering glance, but 
obeyed, and laid her hand, defiled by the clasp 
of sin, where the white hand of Maud Wil- 
loughby had so lately been. 

1 think it was with a thrill of repulsion that 
Dr. Chester gave this a passing thought, as he 
felt:the outcast’s shrinking touch upon his arm. 
But he certainly gave no outward manifestation 
of it; and the strangely-assorted couple wended 
their way down the street; past splendid man- 
sions, with brown-stone walls facing the street 
—walls that men had built high, and thick, 
and strong, to fence out the black wolves of the 
street from the white lambs within. Not high 
enough, nor strong enough, oh, ye rich men! 
Past churches, where priestly hands are raised 
in benediction over the kneeling worshipers ; 
where, in response to the intoned expostulation, 
«« Let your light so shine before men,’’ bounteous 
amounts are subscribed for the heathen, happily 
wandering under his native palm-trees, over 
tropical vegetation, warmer and softer to bare 


| feet than the icy pavements of our American 


cities ; where eloquent words of admonition and 
consolation are addressed to the poor, whom the 
Lord left as a legacy of care to his disciples. 
Not loud enough, oh, ye Christian teachers! The 
eloquent words are beat back by the frescoed 
walls, die down the long arches, or floa upward 
with the organ notes, the ‘ Dies irce,” cae ‘‘ Be 
pitiful, oh God!’ Down from the broad, clean 
streets, into narrower ways of respectable pov- 
erty ; down, down, down where the streets are 
reeking and filthy with decaying vegetables and 
debris of all kinds; where the gaping houses 
leaned over the narrow streets with shutterless, 
broken windows, as if clammering to tell their 
wild secrets of crime, and want, and horror to 
the respectable stranger passing beneath; where 
the air was putrid, as if reeking with moral mi- 


asma as wellas physical. Oh, ye rich men, what, 


chance would one of your white lambs have here, 
to keep itself white? 

They turned, finally, round the corner of a 
tall tenement-house, into a damp alley, where 
the bright moonlight fought with mysterious sha- 
dows. Here the woman paused, and opened a 
door. As she did sy, a current of cold, almost 
icy air struck Dr. Chester, as if from a charnel- 
house. He had a little pocket lantern, and this 
he lit, looking round the bare room. 





“My God!’’ he said, ‘can a human being 
call this home ?”’ 

We read of the sufferings of the poor in our 
great cities, as we do of desert sirroccos, or 
northern glaciers and avalanches; something 
with which we have nothing to do, only to feel 
a sort of mild compassion. Indeed, if Mr. A, 
who is rather tender-hearted, feels a really keen 
emotion of pity in reading of these sufferings, he 
blandly congratulates himself, as being much 
better than neighbor B, who feels no interest, 
and, indeed, always doubts the truth of so much 
suffering. Alas, for poor humanity! had Christ 
looked thus upon the sins and sufferings of the 
world! Dr. Chester was a follower of that Christ. 
He thought that a dreamy pity, exhausted in 
compassionate reveries on silken couches, and 
by warm hearth-stones, did not really amount to 
much. He thought that if he said to this wo- 
man, for instance, ‘‘ My dear madam, depart in 
peace; be ye warmed and fed,’’ it was not all 
that was necessary for her comfort. His old 
nurse was married now, and kept a small board- 
ing-house in the suburbs of the city; and: he knew 
that for his sake she would take the stranger in, 
and make her dying hours comfortable; for, 
with the keen insight of his profession, he knew 
she had not many days to live. Even while he 
is thinking of this, the woman sunk down upon 
the bare, broken floor, in a deathly fainting fit. 

He took her up, and laid:her upon the pile of 
rags and straw that served asa bed, then he took 
his medicine case out of his pocketand gave her 
a restorative. After a few minutes-she opened 
her eyes, and as the rays of the lanterm fell fu!l 
upon his face; she sat up and cried hoarsely, 

‘Man! man! are you a fiend, that you keen 
your youth and beauty, while |—— lati at me! 
Look at your work !”’ 

He thought it was only the raving of a mo- . 
mentary delirium, and he said some soothing 
words to her. But she didn’t notice them. She 
looked full in hisface, with her large hollow eyes. 

‘«Who are you?”’ 

‘“‘Tam Dr. Chester. I found youon the bridge, 
you know. Here, take some of this cordial.”’ 

He was holding it in his hand, and the light 
fell directly upon a ring that he wore upon his 
little finger. A peculiar ring, a circle of dusky 
gold, clasping a crescent, formed of three rubys. 
She looked at it intently. 

‘* Where did you get that ring?”’ 

He thought her mind was wandering still. | 

‘« Here, take this cordial,’ he replied. “I 
wouldn’t talk any more now,”’ 

She obeyed him silently, and sank down on 
the pile of rags. 
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Dr. Chester left her that night in care of an 
Irish woman, who occupied another part of the 
tenement, and in the morning he removed her to 
the boarding-house, where the clean, quiet room 
seemed like a palace to the outcast. 

Here Maud Willoughby came often to see her. 
Dr. Chester attended her faithfully, and the 
woman’s gratitude and devotion to him seemed 
boundless, but it was evident that her days were 
numbered. 

One day soon after her removal, she said to 
the old woman who had charge of her, ‘‘ That is 
a singular ring that Dr. Chester wears ?”” 

« Yes,”’ said the old lady, and with the gar- 
rulity of old age, she went on to tell a long story 
of how her master, old Dr. Chester—they lived 
in another city then—had heard a lad singing 
at his window one stormy winter night ; how he 
adopted the boy; how the only thing the child 
had of value was a curious ring, and how, after 
he got large enough, he had always worn it. 
Then she told how they had removed to this city, 
and that not a soul here knew but what Claud 
was the old gentleman’s nephew ; and then, after 
pledging her'to seérecy, for she vowed it was the 
first time the story had ever passed her lips, she 
waxed eloquent over the subject dearest her 
heart, of the goodness of her young master—his 
kindness, his generosity. 

The woman listened with the hot tears falling 
fast and unnoticed upon her pillow, for the twi- 
light was enwrapping the room in sombre shadow. 

At the woman’s request, Dr. Chester and Maud 
read tovher* often, from the Bible, the sweet 
Psalms: Of David, and the prophets’ inspired 
words. But most of all did she love to hear of 
Him, who, renouncing heaven to dwell with sor- 
rowing humanity, went about doing good, patient 
with @world that rejected him—a world he gave 
himself for. 

She never made any reference to her past life, 
but once, though it was evident, from her con- 
versation, that she had received the education of 
alady. It was in this way, whenever Dr. Ches- 


ter was in her presence, she would gaze up into. 


his face with a look of almost worshipful grati- 


tude; and one day, when she had been looking}. 


at him so long and so earnestly, she said to 
Maud, after he left the room, as if in apology for 
her scrutiny, ; 

‘* He looks like some one I knew—some one I 
loved long ago.” 

Maud did not reply, and the woman went on, 
speaking as if more to herself than to her. 

“Oh, how I loved that man! I had never 
known what love was, when I met him, a poor 
drudge of a governess. He had such beautiful 





eyes; he was an Italian. And when he offered 
love to me—or its poor vounterfeit, how could I 
tell—I followed it whither it led me. 
God, if we could only undo the past!” 

Her excitement left her soon in such a deathly 
state, that Maud, alarmed, called in Dr. Chester, 
who was still in the next room. 

Tt was the last day though. They had hardly 
thought her end was so near. She had been 
very restless through the day, and toward night, 
as Dr. Chester bent over her, she looked up in 
his face with a look of wistfulness, longing, 
and love, and then she shut her eyes, and turned 
her face toward the wall, and they heard her 
murmyr, 

“Oh, my boy! If I could only have one kiss 
from my boy, when I am dying—when I am 
dying!” 

‘« She is thinking of some child she has lost,” 
whispered Maud to Dr. Chester. 

“ Yes,” murmured the woman, “a child she 
has lost.” ~ 

In a few minutes, Dr. Chester was called out 
of the room for a while. The woman followed 
him with her eager, hungry gaze, till the door 
closed on him. Then she said to Maud, 

*¢ You love him ?”’ 

ss Yes.” 

“You are to be his wife?” 

“Yes, if God spares our lives.” 

“‘God bless you both!” and then, after a min- 
ute, she went on, ‘‘Sometime, in the future, as 
you sit in your happy home, maybe you, with a 
child in your arms, maybe a little boy that 
looks like him—it would make you happier to 
have it look like him—just such a noble face, 
such true, tender eyes—like, yet unlike the eyes 
I knew, because truer than they were.” 

«Yes, oh yes.””” Mand’s eyes were softened 
by the sweet home-picture the woman was draw- 
ing,’ while her cheeks were hot with blushes. 

“If in that happy home, in your happy hearts, 
a thought of me, of the poor wanderer, should 
ever come, how would you think of me?” 

« Kindly and tenderly,” cried Maud, through 
her hot tears. 

«Yes, kindly and tenderly, that is in both of 
your hearts; they should never know a regret or 
a care that I could save them from.” 

But after a short pause she continued again, 
for the picture she was drawing of the possible 
future seemed to have a strange fascination for 
her. 

“«T know you will make him happy. He will 
work hard, for he is a toiler in life, following 
his Divine Master, going about doing good, in 
weariness often. But, in your love, in your 


Oh, my 
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bright, happy home, he will find his reward, his 
rest, his happiness. I love to think how peace- 
ful that home will be; no sorrowful memories, 
no shame, no regret to darken that bright fire- 
side ; and ifa thought of me, of the poor stranger, 
should ever come, let it come as a blessing, a 
benediction. Let the voice of the Christ speak 
to you through that memory, ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of one of these, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

Again she paused for a minute, and ther she 
said, ‘Is that his Bible?” 

“Yes, do you want it?” for she had reached 
out her gaunt hand for the book. 

« Yes, let me take it.”’ 

Maud took it from the stand, and handed it to 
her. The dying woman took it, and held it in 
her trembling hands. 

“He has held it in his hands a great many 
times?” * 

“Yes.” 

‘Read it often—read it often, of the Christ— 
the wonderful, Divine Master he is following ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

She put it on the pillow, and laid her cheek 
upon it. 





‘‘ What was it you read me yesterday in your 
book, about the sins of the world ?”’ 

Maud took up hev Prayer-Book, and read from 
the Litany, ‘Thou that takest away the sins of 
the world, have mercy upon us,”’ 

‘‘ Have mercy upon us,” repeated the woman. 

After a time she sunk into a troubled sleep, 
in which, at first, she murmured fitful words— 
sometimes of life’s weary toils ‘and sorrows, 
sometimes of childish plays and games. The 
sleep grew deeper and more quiet, und just as 
the day was breaking in the east, without a 
struggle, or a change of feature, she passed into 
the presence of that Judge, who, if He is just, is, 
well for us poor sinners, merciful also. 

Dr. Chester did not bury her in the Potter's 
field, but in a quiet corner of the church-yard, 
and there he raised a white cross over her grave. 
On it was carved no name, for they knew not her 
nam@, but only these words, which had seemed 
to soothe her dying moments, ‘‘ Thou that takest 
away the sins of the world, have mercy upon 
us |”? 

And Dr. Chester never dreamed that that mute 
prayer carved in marble, was breathed over the 
grave of his mother. . 
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Sue has builded one in the crystal snow, 

Where the dancing fairies may come and go; 

She has hung its walls with flowers so frail, 

They shrink from the touch of the moonlight pale; 
She has set with gems the dazzling door, 

That opens for her its queen evermore, 


She bas builded one, by the river side, 

Where every Spring she chooses to bide ; 

Green buds and bright blooms are decking the walls, 
While softly o’er all the sunlight falls; 

Thick grass on the floor, and a mossy stone, 

Where regal she sits, a queen on her throne. 
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She has builded one for the Summer time, 
Where the breezes whisper a low, sweet rhyme, 
And birds fill the place with their songs of love, 
Making sweet music, like that above ; 

There gorgeous flowers and ripening wheat 

Are wreathed in garlands, and strewn at her feet. 


She has builded one in the Autumn glow, 

And strewn it with leaflets rustling low, 

The gorgeous hues of the Spring-time bloom, 
She strews o’er the trees, bedecking their tomb; 
She heaps up the fruit in ravishing rows, 

Then she gathers it in before it snows. 
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‘We clasp in her clay-cold fingers, 

_ The whitest flower that blows! 

We look with a gaze that lingera 
On, her in calm repose! 


‘We see the dear ones who love us, 
Departing one by one! 


Oh, help us, dear Lord above us, 
‘Bey, “Thy will be done !* 


To think her not dead, but sleeping-- 
Not lost, but gone before ; 

And held in Thy tender keeping, 
Safe on the golden shore. 
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BY FANNIB HODGSON, AUTHOR OF “KATHLEEN’S LOVE-STORY,” ETC. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 334. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Hz had been gone three days, and, in their 
lapse, Theo felt as if three lustrums had passed. 
Their parting had been so unexpected a one, that 
she could not get used to it, or believe it was 
anything else but a painful dream. After all, it 
seemed that Fortune was crueler than she had 
imagined possible. He was gone, and to Pris- 
cilla Gower; and she had never been able.to be- 
lieve that some alteration, of which she had no 
very definite conception, would occur, and end 
her innocent little ghost of a love-story, at all 
love-stories should be ended. It had never been 
more than the ghost of a story. Until that last 
night he had never uttered a word of love to her; 
he had never even made the fine speeches to her 
which she might have expected, and, doubtless, 
would have expected, if she had been any body 
else but Theodora N6rth. She had not expected 

_ them though, and, consequently, was not disap- 

- pointed when she did not receive them. But she 
found herself feeling terribly lonely after Denis 
Oglethorpe left Paris. The first-day she felt 
more stunned than anything else. The second 
her sensibilities began to revive keenly, and she 
was full of sad, desperate wonder concerning 
him—concerning how he would feel when he 
stood face to face with Priscilla Gower; how he 
would look, what he would say to her. The 
third day was only the second intensified, and 
filled.with a something that was almost like a 
terror now and then. 

It was upon this third day that Lady Throck- 
morton was unexpectedly called away. A long- 
lost friend of her young days had suddenly made 
her appearance at Rouen, and having, by chance, 
heard of her ladyship’s presence in Paris, had 
written to her a letter of invitation, which the 
ties of their girlhood rendered almost a com- 

“mand. So to Rouen her ladyship went, for once 
leaving Theo behind. Madam St. Etunne was an 
invalid, and the visit could not be a very inter- 
esting one to a young girl. This was one reason 

. why she was left—the other was the more im- 

portant one, that she did not wish to ‘zo, and 
made her wishes known. She was not sorry for 
the chance 6f being left to herself for a few days 

—it would be only a few days at most. 
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“ Besides,” said Lady Throckmorton, looking 
at her a trifle curiously, ‘‘ you do not look well 
yourself. Theo you look feverish, or nervous, 
or something of the kind. How was it I did not 
notice it before. You must have caught cold. 
Yes, I believe I must leave you here.”’ 

Consequently, Theo was left. She was quiet 
enough, too, when her ladyship had taken her 
departure. It was generally supposed that Miss 
North had accompanied her chaperon, and so 
she had very few callers. She spent the greater 
part of her time in the apartment in which Denis 
Oglethorpe had bidden her farewell, and, as may 
be easily imagined, it did not add to her light- 
ness of spirit to sit in her old seat and ponder 
over the past in the silence of the deserted room. 
She arose from her ottoman one night, and walked 
to one of the great mirrors that extended from 
floor to ceiling. She saw herself in it as she ad- 
vanced—a regal-like young figure, with a head 
set like a queen’s, speechful dark eyes, and 
glowing lips; a face that was half child’s, half 
woman's, and yet wholly perfect in its fresh 
young life and beauty. Seeing this reflection, 
she stopped and looked at it, in a swift recogni- 
tion of a new thought. 

‘Oh, Pam!”’ she cried out piteously. ‘Oh, 
my poor, darling, faded Pam. You were pretty 
once, too, very dear, pretty and young. And you 
were happier than I can be, for Arthur only 
died. Nobody came between your love and you 
—nobody ever could. Hedied, but he was yours, 
Pam, and you were his.” 

She cried piteously and passionately wher she 
went back to her seat, rested her arm upon a 
lounging-chair near her, and hid her face upon 
it, crying as only a girl can, with an innocent 
grief that had a pathos of its own. She was so - 
lovely and remorseful. It seemed to her that 
some fault must have been hers, and she blamed 
herself that even now she could not wish that she 
had never met the man whose love for her was 
a dishonor to himself. Where washenow? He 
had told Lady Throckmorton that business would 
call him to several smaller towns on his way, so 
he might not be very far from Paris yet. She 
was thinking of this when at last she fell asleep 
sitting by the fire, still resting her hand upon 
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the chair by her side. It was by no means un- 
natural, though by no means poetic, that her 
girl’s pain should end so. 

But when the time-piece on the mantle chimed 
twelve with its silver tongue, she found herself 
suddenly and unaccountably wide awake. She 
sat up and looked about her. It was not the 
clock’s chime that had awakened her she thought. 
It must have been something more, she was so 
very wide awake indeed, and her senses were so 
clear. One minute later she found out what it 
was. There was some slight confusion down 
stairs; ® door was opened and closed, and she 
heard the sound of voices in the entrance-hall. 
She turned her head, and listening attentively, 
discovered that some one was coming up to the 
room in which she sat. The door opened, and 
upon the threshold stood a servant bearing in 
his hand a salver, and upon the salver a queer, 
official-looking document, such as she did not re- 
member ever having seen before. 

“A telegram,’’ he said, rapidly in Freneh, 
“for milady. They had thought it better to ac- 
quaint Mad’moiselle.’’ 

She took it from him, and genet it slowly 
and mechanically. ‘She read it mechanically 
also—read it twice before she comprehended its 
full meaning, so great. was the shock it gave her. 
Then she started from her seat with a cry that 
made the servant start also. 

“Send Splaighton to me,’’ she said; “ this 
minute, without a moment’s delay,” 

For the telegram she had just read told, her 
that in a wayside inn, at St. Quentin, Denis Ogle- 
thorpe lay dying, or so near it that the medical 
man had thought it his duty to send for the only 
friend who was on the right side of Calais, and 
that friend, whose name he had discovered by 
chance, was Lady Throckmorton. 

It was, of course, a terribly unwise thing that 
Theodora North decided upon doing an hour 
later. Only such # girl as she was, or as her life 
had necessarily made her, would have hit upon 
a plan so loving, so wild and indiscreet. But it 
did not occur, to her, even for a second, that 
there was any other thing todo. She must go 
to him herself in Lady Throckmorton’s stead ; 
she must take Splaighton with her, and go try 
to take care of him until Lady, Throckmorton 
came, or could send for Priscilla Gower and Miss 
Elizabeth, 

‘‘ M’ameelle,’’ began: the stricken Splaighton, 
when, as she stood before the erect young figure 
and desperate young: face, this desperate . plan 
was hurriedly revealed to her. ‘‘ Ma’mselle, 
you forget the imprudence——”’ 

But Theo stopped her, quite ignorant of the 





fact, that by doing so, she forfeited her reputa- 
tion in Splaighton’s eyes forever. 

“ He is going to die!’’ she said, with a wild 
little sob in her voice. ‘‘ And he is all alone— 
and—and he was to have been married, Splaigh- 
ton, in July—only a few months from now. Oh, 
poor Priscilla Gower! Oh, poor girl! We must 
save him. I must go now and try to save him 
for her. Oh, if I could just have Pamela with 
me.” 

The woman saw at once that remonstrance 
would be worse than useless. Theo was slowly 
revealing to her that this despairing, terrified 
young creature would not understand her resist- 
ance in the slightest degree. She would not éom- 
prehend what it meant; so, while Splaighton 
packed up a few necessary articles, Theo super- 
intended her, following her from place to place, 
with a longing impatience that showed itself in 
every word and gesture. She did not dare todo 
more, poor child. She had never overcome her 
secret awe of her waiting woman. In her inex- 
perienced respect for her, she even apologized 
pathetically and appealingly for the liberty she 
was taking in calling upon her. 

‘«T am sorry to trouble you,’ she said, humbly, * 
and feeling terribly homesick as she said it; 
«« but Ecould not go alone, you know—and I must 
go. There is a lace collar in that little box that 
you may have, Splaighton. It is a preity collar, 
and I will give you the satin bow that is fastened 
to it.” 

Scarcely two hours later they were on their 
way to St. Quentin. It never occurred to Theo, 
in the midst of her fright and unhappiness, that 
she was now doing a very unwise and dangerous 
thing. She only thought of one thing, that Denis 
was going to die. She loved him too much to 
think of herself.at all, and, besides, she did not, 
poor innocent, know anything about such things. 

It was a wonderful trial of the little old French 
doctor’s calmness of mind, when, on his next 
visit to his patient, he found himself confronted 
by a'tall, ‘young-creature, with a pale, desperate 
face, and lovely tear-fraught eyes, instead of by 
the magestic, elderly person, the perusal of Lady 
Throckmorton’s last letter to. Denis had led him 
to expect. It ‘was in the little inn parlor that he 
first encountered Theodora North, when she ar- 
rived, and on seeing her he gazed over his spec- 
tacles, first at herself, and then at the respect- 
able Splaighton, in .a.maze of bewilderment, at 
seemingly having made so strange a blunder. 

“Lady Throckmortén?’’ he said, at last, in 
English, or in a broken attempt at it. “Oh! 
Oui—I understand. The sister of monsieur? 
Ah, milady?” 
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Theo broke in upon him in a passionate im- 
pulse of fear and grief. 

“No,” she said. ‘I am not Lady Throckmor- 
ton. Iam only her niece, Theodora North. My 
aunt Was away when your telegram arrived, and 
—and I knew some one must come—so I came 
myself. Splaighton and I can take care of Mr. 
Oglethorpe. Oh, monsieur, is it true that he is 
dying ?—will he never get well? How could it 
happen? He was sostrong only a few days since. 
He must not die. It cannot be true that he will 
die—he has so many friends who love him.” 

Monsieur, the doctor, softened perceptibly 
under this; she was so young and innocent- 
looking, this girlish little English mademoiselle. 
Monsieur up stairs must be a lucky man to have 
won her tender young heart so utterly. Strange 
and equivocal a thing as the pretty child (she 
seemed a child to him) was doing, he never for 
an instant doubted the ignorant faith and love 
that shone in the depths of her beautiful agonized 
eyes. He bowed to her as defferentially as to a 
Sultana, when he made his answer. 

‘It had been an accident,” he commenced. 
‘¢ The stage had overturned on its way, and mon- 
sieur being in it, had been thrown out by its fall- 
ing into a gully. His collar-bone had been 
broken, and several of his ribs fractured; but 


the worst of his injuries had been a gash on his 


head—a sharp stone had done it. Mademoiselle 
would understand wherein the danger lay. He 
was unconscious at present.” 

This he told her on their way to the chamber 
up stairs; but even the gravity of his manner 
did not prepare her for the sight the opening of 
the door revealed to her. Handsome Denis Ogle- 
thorpe lay upon the narrow little bed with the 
face of a dying man, which is far worse than that 
ofadead man. There were spots of blood on his 
pillow and upon his garments ; he was bandaged 
from head to foot, it seemed, with ghastly red, 
wet bandages ; his eyes were glazed, and his jaw 
half dropped. 

A low, wild cry broke from the pale lips of the 
figurein the door-way, and the next instant Theo- 
dora North had flown to the bedside and dropped 
upon her knees by it, hiding her deathly-stricken 
young face upon her lover’s lifeless hand, for- 
getting Splaighton, forgetting the doctor, forget- 
ting even Priscilla Gower, forgetting all but that 
she, in this moment, knew that she could not 
give him up, even to the undivided quiet of 
death. 

“He will die! He will die!” she cried out. 
“And I never told him. Oh, my love! love! 
Gh, my dearest, dear !"’ 

The little, old doctor drew back, half way, 





through a suddenly stranger impulse of sym: 
pathy. He was! uneasily conscious of the fact, 
that the staid, elderly-'person at his side was 
startled and outraged simultaneously by this pas- 
sionate burst of grief on the part of her young 
mistress. He had seen’so many of these unpre- 
possessing English waiting-women that he under- 
stood the state of her feelings as by instinct. He 
turned to her with all the blandness possible 
under the circumstances, and gave her an order 
which would call for her presence down stairs. 

When she departed, as she did in a state bor 
dering on petrifaction, he came forward to the 
bedside. He did not speak, however; merely 
looking down at his patient in a silence whose 
delicacy was worthy of honor, even in a shriv- 
eled little snuff-taking French, village doctor. 
The pretty young mademoiselle would be calmer 
before many minutes had elapsed—his experi- 
ence had taught him. And so she was. At 
least, her first shock of terror wore away, and 
she was calm enough to speak tohim. She lifted 
her face from the motionless hand, and looked 
up at him in a wild appeal for help, that was 
more than touching. 

“Don’t say he will die!’ she prayed. ‘Oh, 
monsieur, only save him, and we will bless you 
forever. I will nurse him so well. Only give 
me something to do, and see how faithful I shall 
prove. Ishall never forget anything, and I shall 
never be tired—if—if he can only live, mon- 
sieur,” the terrified catching of her breath mak- 
ing every little pause almost a sob. 

‘* My child,” he answered her, with a grave 
touch of something quite like affection in his air. 
** My child, I shall save him, if he is to be saved, 
and you shall help me.’’ 

How faithfully she held to the very letter of 
her promises, only this little, shriveled village 
doctor could say. How tender, and watchful, 
and loving she was, in her care of her charge, 
only he could bear witness. She was never tired 
—never forgetful.. She held to her place in the 
poor little bedroom, ‘day and night, with an in- 
tensity of zeal that was actually astonishing. 
Priscilla Gower and Pamela North might have 
been more calm—certainly would have been more 
self-possessed, but they could not have been more 
faithful. She obeyed every order given to her 
like a child. She sat by the bedside, hour after 
hour, day and night, watching every change of 
symptom, noting every slight alteration of color 
or pulse. 

The friendship between herself and monsieur, 
the doctor, so strengthened that the confidence 
between them was unlimited. She was only dis- 
obedient in one thing. She would not leave her 
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place either for food or rest. She ate her poor 
little dinners near her patient, and, if the truth 
had been known, seareely slept at all for the first 
two or three days, 

“I could not sleep, you know,” she said to 
the doctor, her great pathetie eyes filling with 
tears. ‘‘ Please let me stay until Lady Throck- 
morton comes, at least.’’ 

So she stayed, and watched, and waited, quite 
alone, for nearly a week. But it seemed a much 
longer time to her. The poor, handsome face 
changed so often in even those few days, and 
her passions of despair and hope were so often 
changed with it. She never thought of Priscilla 
Gower. Her love and fear were too strong to 
allow of her giving a thought to anything on 
earth but Denis Oglethorpe. Perhaps her only 
consolation had something of guilt in it; but it 
was so poor and desperate a comfort, this wretched 
one of hearing him speak to and of her in his 
fever and delirium. 

““My poor, handsome Theo,’’ he would say. 
“Why, my beauty, there are tears in your eyes. 
What a scoundrel I am, if I have brought them 
there. What! the rose-colored satin again, my 
darling! Don’t wear the rose-colored satin, Theo. 
It hurts my eyes, ForGod’s sake, Priscilla, for- 
give me!” 


And yet, even while they added to her terror, 
these poor ravings were some vague comfort, 


since they told her that he loved her. More than 
once her friend the doctor entered the room, and 
found her kneeling by the be@side, holding the 
unresponsive hand, with a white face and wide, 
tearless eys ; and seeing her thus, he read clearly 
that his pretty, inexperienced protige had more 
at stake than he had even at first fancied. ° 

It was about six days after Theodora North 
had arrived at St. Quentin, when: sitting at her 
post one morning, she heard the lumbering stage 
stop before the inn door, She rose and went to 
the window, half mechanically, half anxiously. 
She had been expecting Lady Throckmorton, for 
so long a time, that it seemed almost impossible 
that it could be she. But strangers had evidently 
slighted. There. was a bustle of servants below, 
and one of them was carrying a leathern trunk 
into the house immediately under her window. 
It was a leathern trunk, rather shabby than 
otherwise, and on its side was an old label, which, 
being turned toward her, she could read plainly. 
She read it, and gave a faint start. It bore, in 
dingy black letters, the word ‘‘ Downport.” 

She had hardly time to turn round, before 
there was a summons at the door, and without 
waiting to be answered, Splaighton entered, 
looking at once decorous and injured. 





“There are two ladies in the parlor, made- 
moiselle,”’ she said, '(shé always called Theo ma- 
demoiselle in these days,) ‘‘ two English ladies, 
who did not give their names. They asked for 
Miss North.” : 

Theo looked at the woman, and turned pale. 
She did not know how or why her mother and 
Pamela should come down to this place, but she 
felt sure it was they who were awaiting her ; and 
for the first time since she had received the tele- 
gram, a shock of something like misgiving rushed 
upon her. Suppose, after all, she had not done 
right. Suppose she had done wrong, and they 
had heard of it, and came to reproach her, or 
worse still (poor child it seemed worse still to 
her,) to take her away—to make her leave her 
love to strangers. She began to tremble, and as 
she went out of the room, she looked back on the 
face upon the pillow, with a despairing fear that 
the ook might be her last. 

She hardly knew how she got down the nar- 
row stair-case. She only knew that she went 
slowly, in a curious sort of hysterical excite- 
ment. 

Then she was standing upon the mat at the 
parlor-door ; then she had opened the door itself, 
and stood upon the threshold, looking in upon 
two figures just revealed to her in the shadow. 
One figure—yes, it was Pamela’s; the other not 
her mother’s. No, the figure of Priscilla Gower. 

«‘ Pamela,” she cried out. “Oh, Pam, don’t 
blame me.” 

She never knew how the sight of her standing 
before them, like a poor little ghost, with her 
white, appealing eyes, touched one of these two 
women to the heart. 

There was something pathetic in her very 
figure—something indescribably so in her half- 
humble, half-fearing voice. 

Pamela rose up from the horse-hair sofa, and 
went to her. 

Each of the three faces was pale enough ; but 
Pamela had the trouble of these two, as well as 
her own anxiousness in her eyes. 

Theo,” she said to her, ‘what have ‘you. 
done? Don’t you understand what a mad act 
you have been guilty of?’ 

But her voice was not as sharp as usual, and 
it even softened before she finished speaking. 
She made Theo sit down, and gave her a glass of 
water to steady her nervousness. She could not 
be angry even at such indiscretion as this—in 
the face of the tremulous hands and pleading 
eyes. 

‘¢ Where was Lady Throckmorton ?”’ she said. 
‘¢ What was she doing, to let you come alone*' 
“She was away,” put in Theo, faintly. « =? 
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the telegram said he was dying, Pam, and—— 
I didn’t come alone quite, I brought Splaighton 
with me.” 

«You had no right to come at all,’”’ said Pam, 
trying to speak with asperity, and failing miser- 
ably. ‘Mr. Oglethorpe is nothing to you. They 
should have sent for Miss Gower at once.” 

But the fact was the little doctor had searched 
in vain for the exact address of the lady whose 
letters he found in his patient's portmanteau, 
when examining his papers to find some clue to 
the whereabouts of his friends, and it was by the 
merest chance that he had discovered it in the 
end from Theo’s own lips, and so had secretly 
written to Broome street, in his great respect 
and admiration for this pretty young nurse, who 
was at once so youthful and indescribably inno- 
cent. In her trouble and anxious excitement, 
Thea had not once thought of doing so herself, 
until during the last two days, and now there 
was no necessity for the action. 

‘¢ And Mr. Oglethorpe,”’ interposed Miss Gower. 

‘He is up stairs,’ Theo answered. ‘The 
doctor thinks that perhaps he may be saved by 
careful nursing. I did what I could,” and she 
stopped with a curious click in her throat. 

The simple sight of Priscilla Gower, with her 
calm, handsome face, and calm, handsome pre- 
sence, set her so far away from him, and she 
had seemed so near to him during the few last 
days—she felt so poor and weak through the 
contrast. And Pamela was right. She was no- 
thing to Lim—he was nothing to her. This was 
his wife who had come to him now, and she— 
what was she? a 

Sheled them up stairs to the sick-room, silently, 
and there left them. It had actually never oc- 
curred to her to ask herself how it was that the 
two were together. She was thinking only about 
Denis. She went to her own little bedroom at 
the top of the house—such a poor, little bare 
place as it was, as poor and bare as only a bed- 
room in a miserable little French road-side inn 
can be—only the low, white bed in it, a chair 
or two, and a barren toilet-table standing near 
the deep window. This deep, square window was 
the only part of the room holding any attraction 
for Theo. From it she could look out along the 
road, where the lumbering stages made their 
daily appearance, and could see miles of fields 
behind the hedges, and watch the peasant wo- 
men in their wooden sabots journeying on to the 
market towns. She flung herself down on the 
bare floor, in the recess formed by the window, 
and folded her arms upon its broad ledge. She 
looked out for a minute at the road, and the 
fields, and the hedges, and then gave vent toa 





single, sudden desperate sob. Nobody knew her 
pain—nobody would ever know it. Perhaps 
everything would end, and pass, and die away 
forever, and it would be her own pain to the end 
of her life. Even Denis himself would not know 
it. He had never asked her to tell him that she 
loved him, and if he died, he would die without 
having heard a word of love from her lips, 
What would they do with her now—Priscilla and 
Pamela? Make her go back to Paris, and leave 
him to them; and if he -got well they might 
never meet again, and, perhaps, he would never 
learn who had watched by his bedside, when no 
one else on earth was near to try to save him. 

She dropped her face upon her folded arms, 
sobbing in a great, uncontrollable burst of re- 
bellion against her fate. 

‘No one cares for us, my darling, my angel, 
my love,’ shecried. ‘They would take me from 
you, if they could; but they shall not, my own, 
If it was wrong, how can I help it? And, oh! 
what does it matter, if all the world should be 
lost to me, if only you could be left? If I could 
only see your dear face once every day, and hear 
your voice, even if it was ever so far away, and 
you were not speaking to me at all.” 

She was so wearied with her watching and ex- 
citement, that her grief wore itself away into 
silence and exhausted quiet. She did not raise 
her head, but let it rest upon her arms as she 
knelt, and before many minutes had passed, her 
eyes closed with utter weariness. 

She awoke with a start, half an hour later. 
Some one was standing near her. It had been 
twilight when she fell asleep, and now the room 
was so gray, that she could barely distinguish 
who it was. Asoft, thick shawl had been dropped 
over her, evidently by the person in question. 
When Theo's eyes became accustomed to the sha- 
dows, she recognized the erect, slender figure, 
and handsome head, It was Priscilla Gower, 
and Priscilla Gower was leaning against the win- 
dow, and looking down at her fixedly. 

‘You were cold when I found you,”’ were her 
first words, ‘‘and so I threw my shawl around 
you. . You ought not to have gone to sleep there.” 

‘I fell asleep before I knew that I was tired,” 
said Theo. ‘‘ Thank you, Miss Gower.” ‘ 

There was a pause of a woment, before she 
summoned courage to speak again. 

TI have not had time yet,’’ she hesitated, at 
last, ‘‘ to ask you how Miss Elizabeth is. I hope 
she is well?’ 

‘IT am sorry to say she is not,” Priscilla re- 
plied. ‘If she had been well, she would have 
accompanied me here. She has been very weak 
of late. It was on that account that I applied 
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to yuor sister, when the doctor’s letter told me 
I was needed.” 

“[ have been expecting Lady Throckmorton 
for so long, that I am afraid something has gone 
wrong,” said Theo. 

To this remark, Priscillamade noreply. She 
was never prone to be communicative regarding 
lady Throckmorton. But, she had come here 
to say something to Theodora North, and at last 
she said it. 

«You have been here—how long ?”’ she asked, 
suddenly. 

«‘ Nearly a week,”’ said Theo. 

“Is Mr. Oglethorpe better, or worse, than 
when you saw him first ?”’ 

‘I do not know exactly,’’ answered the low, 
humble voice. ‘‘ Sometimes better—though I do 
not think he is ever much worse.”’ 

Another pause, and then, 

‘You were very brave to come so far alone.” 

The beautiful, dark, inconsistently, un-English 
fece was uplifted all at once, but the next mo- 
ment it dropped with a sob of actual anguish. 

'. “Oh, Miss Gower!” the girl cried. ‘Don’t 
blame me; please don’t blame me. There was 
no one else, and the telegram said he was dying.” 

“ Hush,”’ said Priscilla Gower, with an inex- 
plicable softness in her tone. ‘I don’t blame 
you; I should have done the same thing in your 
place.”’ 

«« But you ——”’ began Theo, faintly. 

Priscilla stopped her before she had time to 
finish her sentence; stopped her with a cold, 
clear, steady voice. 

“No,” she said. 
take.” 

What this brief speech meant, she did not 
explain; but she evidently had understood what 
Theodora was going to say, and had not wished 
to hear it. 

But brief speech as. it was, its brevity held a 
swift pang of new fear for Theo. She could not 
quite comprehend its exact meaning, but it struck 
a fresh dread to her heart. Could it be that she 
knew the truth, and was going to punish him? 
Could she be cruel enough to think of reproach- 
ing him at such an hour as this, when he lay at 
death’s door? Some frantic idea of falling at 
her stern feet and pleading for him rushed into 
her mind. But the next moment, glancing up 
at the erect, motionless figure, she became dimly 
conscious of something that quieted her, she 
scarcely knew how. 

The dim room was so quiet, too; there was so 
deep a stillness upon the whole place, it seemed 
that she gained a touch of courage for the instant. 
Priscilla was not looking at her now; her statu- 


‘You are making a mis- 





esque face was turned toward the wide expanse 
of landscape, fast dying out, as it were, in the 
twilight grayness. Theo's eyes rested on her 
for a few minutes in a remorseful pity for, and 
a mute yearning toward this woman whom she 
had so bitterly, yet so unconsciously wronged. 
She would not wrong her more deeply still, the 
wrong should end just as she had thought it had 
ended, when Denis dropped her hand and left 
her standing alone before the fire that last night 
in Paris. This resolve rose up in her mind with 
& power so overwhelming, that it carried before 
it all the past of rebellion, and pain, and love. 
She would go away before he knew that she had 
been with him at all. She would herself be the 
means of bringing to pass the end she had only 
so short a time ago rebelled against so passion- 
ately. He should think it was his promised wife 
who had been with him from the first. She 
would make Priscilla promise that it should 
be so. Having resolved this, her new courage— 
courage, though it was so full of desperate, heart- 
sick pain, helyed her to ask a question bearing 
upon hertbsughts. She touched the motionless 
figure with her hand. 

‘Dia Pamela come here to bring me away?’ 
she asked. 

Priscilla Gower turned, half starting, as though 
from a reverie. 

** What did you say?” she said. 

“Did Pamela come to take me away from 
here ?’’ Theo repeated. 

‘“¢ No,” she said. ‘Do not be afraid of that.” 

Theo looked out of the window, straight over 
her folded arms. The answer had not been 
given unkindly, but she could not look at Pris- 
cilla Gower, in saying what she had to say. 

*‘T am not afraid,’ she said. “I think it 
would be best; I must go back to Paris, or to— 
to Downport, before Mr. Oglethorpe knows I 
have been here at all. You can take care of 
him now—and there is no need that he should 
know I ever came to St. Quentin. I dare say I 
was very unwise in coming as I did; but, I am 
afraid I would do the same thing again under 
the same circumstances. If you will be so kind 
as to let him think that—that it was you who 
came ——”’ 

Priscilla Gower interrupted her here, in the 
same manner, and with the same words, as she 
had interrupted her before. 

‘“‘ Hush !” she said. ‘‘ You are making a mis- 
take, again ——”’ 

She did not finish what she was saying. A 
hurried footstep upon the stairs stopped her; 
and as both turned toward the door, it was 
opened, and Pamela stood upon the threshold 
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and faced them, looking at each in the breath- 
less pause that followed. 

«There has been a change,” she said. ‘A 
change for the worse. I have sent for the doc- 
tor. You had better come down strairs, at once, 
Theodora, you have been here long enough to 
understand him better than we can.” 

And down together they went; and the first 
thing that met their eyes as they entered the 
sick-room, was Oglethorpe, sitting up in bed, 


with ‘wild eyes, haggard and fever-mad, strug- ; agai 


gling with his attendants, who were trying to 
hold him down, and raving aloud in om old 
strain Theo had heard so often. 

‘Why, Theo, my beauty, there are tears in 
your eyes. Good-by! Yes! Forgive me! For- 
get me, and good-by! For'God's sake, Priscilla, 
forgive me!” 





CHAPTER IX. 

Tue hardest professional trouble the shriveled 
little French doctor had, perhaps, ever encoun- 
tered, was the sight of the white, woe-stricken 
young face, turned up to his when Theodora 
North followed him out of the chamber upon the 
landing that night, and caught his arm in both 
her clinging hands. 

‘*He will die now, doctor,” she said, in an 
agonized whisper. ‘ He will die now; I saw it 
in your face when you let his hand drop.’ 

It would have been a hard-hearted individual 
who would have told the exact truth in the face 
of these beautiful, agonized eyes—and the little 
doctor was anything but hard of heart. 

He patted the clinging hands quite affection- 
ately, feeling in secret great apprehension, yet 
hiling his feelings admirably. 

‘My little mademoiselle,”’ ke said (the tall 
young creature at his side was almost rogal, 
head and'shoulders above him in height.) ‘ My 
dear little Mademoiselle Theodora, this will not 
do. If you give way, I shall give way, too. 
You must help me—we must help each other, 
as we have been doing. It is you only who can 
save him—it is you he calls for. You must hope 
with me until some day when he awakes to know 
us, and then I shall show'you to him, and say, 
there is the beautiful young mademoiselle who 
saved you.” And then 'we shall see; Miss Theo- 
dora—then we shall see what a ‘charm those 
words will work.”’ 

But she did not seem to be comforted, as he 
expected she would be. 

“No,” she said. _ “The ‘time will never come 


awhen you can say that to him. If he is ever 
well enough to know me, I must go away, and 
no one must tell him I have been here.” 


Monsieur, the doctor, looked at her over his 
spectacles, sharply. 

The pale face at once touched and suggested 
to him the outline of a little romance—and he 
had all a Frenchman’s sympathy for romance 
monsieur, the doctor. It was une grande passion, 
was it, and this tractable, beautiful young crea 
ture was going to make a sacrifice of all her 
hope of love, upon the altar of stern honor, 
But he made no comment, only patted her hand 
n. 

‘* Well, well,’ he said. ‘‘ We shall see, ma- 
demoiselle, we shall see. Only let us hope.” 

The days and nights of watching, in compan- 
ionship with Priscilla Gower, were a heavy trial 
to Theo. Not that any unusual coldness in the 
handsome face was added to her troubles as an 
extra burden. Both Priscilla and Pemela were 
very mindful of her comfort-—so very mindful 
that their undemonstrative care for her cut her 
to the heart, sometimes. Yet, somehow. she felt 
herself as a stranger, without the right to wateh 
with them. It was so terrible a thing to stand 
near the woman she had innocently injured, and 
listen with her to the impassioned adjurations of 
the lover who had been false, in spite of himself. 
It seemed his mind was always upon the one 
theme, and in his delirium his ravings wandered 
from Priscilla to Theo, and from Theo to Pris- 
cilla, in a misery that was not without its pathos. 
Sometimes it was that last night in Paris—and 
he went over his farewell, word for word; some- 
times it was his wedding-day—and he was fran- 
tically appealing to Priscilla for forgiveness, and 
remorsefully anathemmatizing himself. 

They were both together in the room, one 
evening, when he was raving thus, when he sud- 
denly paused for an instant and began to count 
slowly upon his fingers, “January, February, 
March, April, May, June, July. My pretty 
Theo, what a mistake it was—only seven months, 
and then to havelost you. Good God, my dar- 
ling!’ and his voice became a low, agonized cry. 
** Good God, i darling! and I cannot give you 
up!” 

Theo diac up at Priscilla Gower, mute with 
misery for a moment. The erect, black-robed- 
figure stood between herself and the fire, mo- 
tionless, but the fixed face was so white that it 
forced « low. cry from her. She eould not bear 
it d-second longer. She slipped upon her knees 

on the hearth-rug, and caught the hem of the 
Black Gress in her hands, in a tumult of despair 
and remorse. 

«* He does not know what he is saying,’ she 
cried, breathlessly. «Oh, forgive him, forgive 
him! I will go away now, if you think I ought. 
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He knows that you are better thanIam. [ will 
go away, and you will make him happy. Oh! 
I know you will make him happier than I ever 
could have done, even if he had really loved'me 
as—as he only thought he did.” 

A moment before, Priscilla had been gazing 
into the fire in a deep reverie. . But the passion- 
ate voice stirred her. She looked down into the 
girl’s imploring eyes, without a shadow of re- 
sentment. 

“ Get up,’”” sho said, a trifle huskily. “You 
have done no wrong tome. Get up, Theodora, 
and look at me.” 

Unsteadily as she spoke, there was so strange 
a power in her voice that Theo obeyed her. 
Wonderingly, sadly, and humbly she rose to her 
feet, and stood before Priscilla as before a judge. 

‘Will you believe what I say to you?” she 
asked. F 

‘«« Yes,” answered Theo, sorrowfully. 

‘« Well, then, I say this to you. You have not 
sacrificed me, you have saved me!” | 

It was, perhaps, characteristic of her that she 
did not say anything more. The subject dropped 
here, and she did not renew it. 

It was a hard battle which, Denis Oglethorpe 
fought, during the next fortnight, in that small 
chamber of the way-side inn at St. Quentin; and 
it was a stern antagonist he waged war against 
—that grim old enemy, Death; but with the 
help of the little doctor, the vis medicatriz natural, 
and his three nurses, he gained the victory at 

ngth, and conquered, only by a hair's breadth. 

he fierce fire of the brain wearing itself out, 
left him as weak as a child, and for days after 
he returned to consciousness, he had scarcely 
power to move a limb, or utter a word, 

When first he opened his eyes upon life again, 
no one was in the room but Priscilla Gower; and 
so it was upon Priscilla Gower that his first con- 
cious glance fell. 

He looked at her for a minute, before he found 
strength to speak. But at last his faltering 
voice came back to him. 

“Priscilla,” he whispered, weakly. 
you? Poor girl!’ 

She bent over him with a calm face, but she 
did not attempt to caress him, 

«Yes,”’ she said. ‘Don’t try your strength 
too much yet, Denis. It is L.” , 

His heavy, wearied eyes searched) hers. for 
an instant. 

«And no one else?’’ he whispered, again. ‘Is 
no one else here, Priscilla ?”’ 

«There is no one else in the room with me,”’ 
she answered, quietly. ‘The rest are upstairs. 


“Ts it 





You must not talk, Denis. Try to be quiet,” 


* 


There was hardly any need for the caution, 
for his eyes were closing again, even then, through 
sheer exhaustion. 

Theo was in her room lying down and trying 
to rest. But half an hour later, when Pamela 
came up to her bedside, the dark eyes fiew 
wide open in an instant. 

‘« What is it, Pam,” she asked. 
again ?”’ 

Pam sat down on the bedside, and looked at 
her with a sort of pity for the almost haggard 
young face drooping against the white pillow. 

“No,” she said. ‘‘He is better. The doctor 
said he would be, and he is. Theo, he has spoken 
to Priscilla Gower, and knows her.”’ 

Theo sat up in bed, white and still—all white, 
it seemed, but her large, hollow eyes. 

“Pamela,” she said: ‘I must go home.” 

‘‘ Where?” said Pam. 

The white face turned toward her, pitifully. 

‘I don’t know,” the girl answered, her voice 
fluttering almost as weakly as Denis’ had done. 
“TI don’t know—somewhere, thaugh. To Paris 
again—or to Downport,’’ with a faint shudder. 
And then all at once she flung up her arms 
wildly, and dropped upon them, face down- 
ward. . 
‘‘Oh, Pam,” she cried out, ‘‘take me back to 
Downport, and let me die. I have no right 
here, and I had better go away. Oh, why did 
Lever come! Why did I ever come?” 

She was sobbing in a hysterical, strained way, 
that was fairly terrible. Pamela bent over her, 
and touched her disordered hair with a singu- 
larly light touch. The tears welled up .into her 
faded eyes. Just at the moment she could think 
of nothing but the day, so far away now, when 
her own heart had been torn up by the roots by 
one fierce grasp of the hand of relentless fate— 
the day when Arthur had died. : 

‘Hush, Theo,” she said to her, “don’t ery, 
child.” : 

But the feverish, excited sobs only came the 
faster, and more wildly. 

“Why did I ever come?’ Theo gasped. «It 
would have been better to have lived and died 
in Downport—far better, I can tell you now, 
Pam, now that it is all over. I loved him, and 
he loved me,;too; he loved me always ffom the 
first, though we both tried so hard, so hard ; yes 
we did, Pamela, to help it. And now it is all 
ended, arid I must never see him again. I must 
live and die, grow old—old, and. never see him 
again.” 

There was no comfort for her. Her ‘burst of 
rrief and despair Wore itself away into a strained 
quiet, and she lay at length in silence, Pamela 
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at her side. But she was suffering fearfully 
in her intense girlish way. 

She did not say much more to Pamela, but 
she had made up her mind, before many hours 
had passed, to return to Paris. She even got 
up in the middle of the night, in her feverish 
hurry to make her slight preparations for the 
journey. She could go to Paris and wait till 
Lady Throckmorton came back, if she had not 
came back already, and then she could do as 
she was told as to the rest. She would either 
stay there or go to Downport with Pamela. 

Fortune, however, interposed. A carriage 
made its appearance, in the morning, with a new 
arrival—an arrival-no less than Lady Throckmor- 
ton herself, bearing down upon them in actual 
excitement. An untoward accident had called 
her friend from home, and taken her to Caen, 
and there, at her earnest request, her ladyship 
had accompanied her. The blunder of an awk- 
ward servant had prevented her receiving the 
letters from St. Quentin, and it was only on 
her return to Paris that she had learned the 
truth. 

Intense as was her bewildermen: at her pro- 
tige’s indiscretion, she felt a touch of admira. 


, tion, at the simple, faithful daring of the girl's 


course. 
“It is sufficiently out of the way for Priscilla 


Gower to be here, and she is his promised wife; : 


and Pamela is nearly thirty-two years old, and 
looks forty ; but you, Theodora—you to run away 
from Paris, with no one but a maid; to run away 
to nurse a man like Denis Oglethorpe. It actu- 
ally takes away my breath. My dear, inno- 
cent little simpleton, what were you thinking 
about ?”’ 

It would be futile to attempt to describe her 
state of mind when she discovered that Denis 
had not learned of Theo’s presence in the 
house. 

But, being quick-sighted, and keen of sense, 
she began to comprehend at last, and it was 
Priscilla Gower who assisted her to a clearer 
state of mind. Two days later, when, afler a 
visit to his patient, the little doctor was prepar- 
ing to take his departure, Priscilla Gower ad- 
dressed him suddenly, as it seemed, without the 
slightest regard to her ladyship’s presence. 

*¢ You think your patient improves rapidly,” 
she said. 

** Very rapidly,” wasthe answer. ‘‘ Men like 
him always do, mademoiselle.”’ 

She bent her head in acquiescence. 

‘*T have a reason forasking this,’’ shesaid. ‘‘ Do 
you think he is strong tnough to bear a 
shock?” 





‘Of what description, mademoiselle? Of grief, 
or—or of joy?” 

‘Of joy, monsieur,” she answered, distinctly. 

“‘ Mademoiselle,” said the doctor, ‘‘joy rarely 
kills.”’ 

She bent her erect head again. 

She had not regarded the fact of her old ene- 
my’s presence ever so slightly while she spoke, 
but when the doctor was gone she addressed 
her. 

“T have been thinking of returning to Lon- 
don at once, if possible,” she said. ‘Mise 
Gower’s ill-health renders any further absence 
a neglect. IfI go, would it be possible for you 
to remain here, with Miss North ?”’ 

‘Pamela?’ suggested Lady Throckmorton? 

‘«Theodora,”’ was the calm reply. 

An odd silence of a moment, and then the eyes 
of the two women met each other, in one long 
steady look; Lady Throckmorton’s profoundly 
searching, wonderingly questioning; Priscilla 
Gower's steadfast, calm, almost defiant. 

Then Lady Throckmorton spoke. 

‘“‘T will stay,” she said, ‘“‘and she shall stay 
with me.” 

«Thank you,”’ with another slight bend of the 
handsome head. ‘I am going now to speak to 
Mr. Oglethorpe. When I open the door will you 
send Miss North, Theodora, to me?’’ 

“«Yes,’’ answered her ladyship. 

So Priscilla Gower crossed the narrow landiug, 
and went into the sick-room, and her ladyship 
summoned Theodora North, and bade her wait 
not telling her why. What passed behind the 
closed doors only three people can tell, and those 
three people are Denis Oglethorpe, his wife, and 
the woman who, in spite of her coldness, was 
truer to him than he dared be to himself. There 
was no sound of raised or agitated Yoices, all 
was calm and seemingly silent. Fifteen minutes 
passed—half an hour; nearly an hour,and then 
Priscilla Gower stepped out upon the landing, 
and Lady Throckmorton spoke to Theo. 

‘«Go to her,’’ washer command. “She wants 
you.” 

The poor child arose mechanically and went 


out. She did not understand why she was wanted - 


—she scarcely cared. She merely went because 
she was told. But when she looked up at Pris- 
cilla Gower, she caught her breath and drew 
back. But Priscilla held out her hand to 
her. 

‘*Come,” she commanded. And before Theo 
had time to utter a word, she was drawn into the 
chamber, and the door closed. 

Denis was lying upon a pile of pillows, and, 
pale us he was, she saw, in one instant. that 
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Something had happened, and that he was not 
unhappy, whatever his fate was to be. 

“I have been telling Mr. Oglethorpe,” Pris- 
cilla said to her, “all that you have done, Theo- 
dora. Ihave been telling him how you forgot 
the world, and came to him when he was at the 
world’s mercy.. I have told him, too, that five 
years ago he made a great mistake which I shared 
with him. It was a great mistake, and it had 
better be wiped out and done away with, and we 
have agreed that it shall be. So I have brought 
you here——” 

All the blood in Theodora North’s heart surged 
into her face, in a great rush of anguish and be- 
wilderment, 

**No! no!” she cried out. ‘No! no! only 
forgive him, and let me go. Only forgive him, 
and let him begin again. He must love you— 
he does love you. It was my fault—not his. 


Oh——’ 
Priscilla stopped her, smiling, in a half-sad 
way. 


‘“‘ Hush !”’ she said, quietly. ‘You don’t un- 
derstand me. The fault was only the fault of 
the old blunder. Don’ttry to throw your hap- 
piness away, Theodora. You were not made to 
miss it. I have not been blind all these months. 
How could I be? I only wanted to wait and 
make sure that this was not a blunder, too. I 
have known it from the first. Theo, I have done 
now—the old tangle is unraveled. Go to him, 
Theo, he wants you,” 

The next instant. the door closed upon Pris- 
cilla, as she went out, and. Theodora North 
understood clearly what she had before never 
dared to dream of. 

There was one brief, breathless pause, and 
then Denis Oglethorpe held out his arms. 

«My darling,” he said. ‘Mine, my own.” 





She slipped down by his side, beautiful, tremu- 
lous, with glowing cheeks and tear-wet eyes. She 
remembered Priscilla Gower then. 

“Oh, my'love!’”’ she cried: ‘She is better 


‘than I am, braver and more noble; but she can 


never love you better, or be more faithful and 
true thanI will be. Only try me; only try me, 
my darling,” 


Three months subsequently, when Pamela and 
Priscilla had settled down again to the routine 
of their old lives, there wag a quiet wedding 
celebrated at Paris—a quiet wedding, though it 
was under Lady Throckmorton’s patronage. In 
their tender remembrance of Priscilla Gower, it 
was made a quiet wedding—so quiet, indeed, 
that the people who made the young English 
beauty’s romance a topic of conversation and 
nine days’ wonder, scarcely knew it had ended. 

And in Broom street, Priscilla Gower read the 
announcement in the paper, with only the ghost 
of a faint pang. 

“T suppose I am naturally a cold woman,” 
she wrote to Pamela North, with whom she 
sustained a faithful correspondence. “I will 
acknowledge, at least, to a certain lack of enthu- 
siasm. .I can be faithful, but I cannot be im- 
passioned. It is impossible for me to suffer as 
your pretty Theo could, as it is equally impossi- 
ble for me to love as she did. I have lost some- 
thing, of course, but I have not lost all.” 

Between these two women there arose a friend- 
ship which was never dissolved. Perhaps the 
one thing they had in common, drew them to- 
ward. each other; at any rate, they were faith- 
ful ; and even when three years later, Priscilla 
Gower married a man who loved her, and hav- 
ing married him, was a calmly, happy woman, 
they were faithful to-each other still. 
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Pur wind is whistling diemally, And dreamily wonder why my heart 
The day. is dark and cold, Aches with such dreary pain, 

And I think of that grave in the church-yard, Until I finally wake with a start— 
That is only a few days old; To a sense of my loss agnin. 

T think of that or aeons ven ae The days will lengthen into weeks, 
That E never shall ove again; : Weeks into months will 

Think of ‘the hopes we cherished— And the warm spfing-rain suhdiinhine 
Hopes thet provéd in vein. Will melt the frost and snow ; 

As I sit and watch the snow-flakes fall And time wil heal the wounds 
I dream again the dreams of old, ‘That bleed so fresh to-day ; 

‘Till I almost forget that she is dead, But the memory of that bright young faoe, 
And out in the frost and cold; Time cannot steal away. 
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Ir was like a bit out of some marvelous pre- 
Raphaelite picture, this little village in the heart 
of beautiful Normandy. 

There was a long, irregular street, whose 
stones made walking a perpetual penance, oyer 
which the tall,. pointed and gabled houses hung 
their tiny balconies, as if to establish a nearer 
communion with the outer world than the nar- 
now, deep-set casement could afford. In the 
center of the village, this wandering village 
widened into & place, with the never-failing foun- 
tain in the middle; about which the women 
gathered, in their high, conical caps and short 
petticoats, to beat the linen between sticks and 
stones, to wash their vegetables, and to indulge 
in the newest gossip. Down in an angle stood 
the gray-stone church, with its moss-grown tower 
and its back turned upon the little square, as if 
to show how utterly it renounced and shut out 
the pomps and vanities of that small world. To 
enter the church, it was necessary to leave the 
square, and dive into the recesses of a kind of 
alley, across which the houses nearly met, and 
whereto the sun seldom penetrated, and the 
smells had the merit of being very ancient, if 
not agreeable. But once in the church, there 
was @ fine old painted window, looking on the 
place. I don’t know how many hundred years 
ago, some pious queen of France had brightened 
the church with its beauty; but, there it is yet, 
fresh and glorious, as if generation after genera- 
tion had mot passed away since first its saints 
and martyrs caught the morning sunshine on 
their haloed brows. 

You go out of the square; you turn to the 
right ; you mount up, up, what is half a street, 
half a flight of stairs, along which you, stumble 
and lose your breath. The village lies below you 
—the smooth fields stretch out beyond that; fur- 
ther on in the distance flashes the blue sea; at 
your back rise the grand old hills; ‘chateaux 
peep out among the trees ; convents lie half-hid- 
den in the shadow; @ picturesque ruin crowns 
one lofty eminence, and over all bends the clear, 
soft sky of Normandy. 

It was still spring when Miriam Vane first 
came upon that little village, wandering over 
from America under no better care than that of 
her old Norman nurse, Toinette. Any place, 
provided it was secluded, and had the ocean be- 
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tween her and her childhood’s home, would te 
acceptable to Miriam ; and Toinette, with a long- 
ing to see her Normandy, after long years of 
exile, brought her hither—and here they had re- 
mained. f 

The summer came and went—the autumn and 
winter; summer had gone again, and autumn 
was here once more. 

On the long range of hills above the village, 
between that and the ruined castle, stood a quaint, 
comfortable farm-house. This was Miriam’s 
home—as unlike an American farm-house as 
could well be imagined. “A long, low, stone build- 
ing, or rather group of stone buildings, built 
round a Court, with the stables and cow-house oc- 
cupying the best position ; a steep flight of stone 
steps led into the great kitchen, where the family 
always lived—a room with heavy beams darken- 
ing the ceiling, and @ floor scoured to'a pitch of 
whiteness calculated to make that ceiling ashamed 
of itself. A long table stood in the ‘middle, 
whereat masters and servants took their meals 
in patriarchal simplicity—a great potager at one 
end of the apartment, a sort of compromise be- 
‘tween a stove and furnace, provided with num- 
berless shiny brass pots, in which Toinette’s 
sister, the mistress of the house, concocted mar- 
velous soups and savory ragouts. ° 

At the top of the stone steps, another door led 
into an immense cave, like the den of an ogre. 
This cave was filled with great casks that held 
gallons upon gallons of stout Normandy cider, 
potent and foaming as champagne, and vast bins 
of yellow and red apples, and stores of fragrant 
smoked hams, and-piles of wheat, and heaps of 
colza, and all the possessions which go to make 


up ‘Norman wealth, and are dear to Norman 


hearts. 

Close to the potager, in the kitchen, there were 
more stone steps. You might have thought one was 
to mount on the'top of the furnace, by their aid. 
Not a bit of it. Another door; more steps—a 
good deal like a precipice these—and when you 
had toiled up them you reached a pretty suit of 
apartments overlooking hills and sea: This was 
Miriam’s eyrie. ‘Hefe she and Toinette lived, 
and watched the summer sun gild the landscape, 
and heard the cruél wind blow on winter nights; 
and month after month ‘went by, and no break 
came in the dull monotony of that life, which 
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Miriam had voluntarily accepted in the bloom of 
her maidenhood. 

Of course, she had a story—a story that sounds 
romantic enough in the tel'ing, though it had 
been very bitter and hard to live, with a touch 
of the prosaic about it, too, as romantic things 
are apt to have, when they come home to one’s 
actual existence, 

Miriam was barely seventeen, when business 
brought Maurice Fenton up to her father’s home, 
on picturesque Lake George. The young man 
and Mr. Vane were both interested in some 
South Western railway scheme. Fenton had just 
returned from a visit to the region, and there 
were matters which did not look satisfactory to 
him. Mr. Vane was in poor health, unwilling 
to go down to New York; so he broke a rule he 
had held to since his wife’s death of receiving no 
visitors, and begged Fenton to come to him. 

Miriam was treated like a child, was busy 
with her studies, and was, indeed, so young and 
childish, that her manners and ideas would have 
excited the ridicule of the precocious damsels of 
her age, so common now in all countries, Mr. 
Vane was a cold, austere man, not fond of his 
daughter ; yet she had been happy enough, owing 
to her fund of blithe, sunny spirits. Fentonstayed 
there nearly three weeks, and discovered that he 
had fallen in love with the child, as he too called 


_ her—made the discovery one day when he saved 


her from drowning in the upsetting of a boat, in 
which she had gone out alone. 

Mr. Vane surprised him on the shore, hold- 
ing the insensible girl in his arms, calling her a 
great many pretty, foolish names, and raving 
generally. Straightway the father went.into a 
rage, and upbraided Fenton with having abused 
his hospitality, of having meanly tryed to win 
the heart of this child, for whom, he was aware, 
the father had other views. 

So the two.men quarreled, and Fenton went 
away, without ever having told Miriam that he 
loved her. Mr..Vane took her off to Montreal, 
and established her.in a convent to be educated. 
Old Toinette went with her, and a few months 
later, Fenton, chancing to be in Montreal, saw 
the old woman, and her account: of Miriani's 
dullness and unhappiness made him long to see 
her, This was not. difficult. She was allowed 
to walk out.each day with Toinette. Fentonmet 
her twice; he knew it was wrong—each time he 
told himself should be the last. The third time 


was the lasts; but the interview had more dole- 
ful results,thanhe could have anticipated. 

_ He took herjand,Toinette out to drive; they 
were delayed by a storm; when they reached 
the con'-wt the, gates:were closed—the girl was 





refused admittance. She was two frightened 
and overcome to think at all; but Fenton knew 
that if the adventure were. discovered, the poor 
girl’s reputation would suffer irretrievably. He 
could think of but one thing. Toinette agreed 
to it—Miriam could only cling to them both, and 
obey their wishes. He took the pair straight to 
New York, to his sister’s house, and wrote ao 
frank, manly letter to Mr. Vane, begging that he 
would permit their marriage to take place at 
once. 

What Mr. Vane felt,.ocr meant to do, no thu- 
man being will ever know in this world. He 
set out for New York, but never reached the end 
of his journey. <A frightful steamboat disaster 
numbered Gilbert Vane among its victims. Sur- 
vivors told ef his courage in those brief, terrible 
moments—of help given to others—of death met 
in attempting toaid a mother and child. It had 
been a hard, stern, unloveable life, but it came 
to a heroic end; and Gilbert Vane’s soul went 
away to that existence, where we hope and trust 
the errors of this are set right. 

Miriam forgot her dreary childhood—the cold, 
cheerless repression in which her early girl- 
hood had been spent. She could put a halo 
about the memory of her dead ; could glory, even 
in the first shock of her grief, over the noble 
self-sacrifice, which compensated for much that 
had been narrow and unworthy. 

It was found, as is so often the case, in the 
sudden death of a man supposed to be wealthy, 
that Mr. Vane’s affairs-were in a hopelessly in- 
volved state. Whether he could have righted 
matters, had he lived, was doubtful, and did not 
matter; the fact remained that his property 
would barely serve to pay his debts. Miriam 
inherited from her mother exactly fourteen hun- 
dred dollars a year. By the terms of her mo- 
ther’s will, she eame into possession of her com- 
petency at the age of eighteen—would have held 
it independent even of her father ; 80 there need! 
be no talk of guardians, as only afew months 


‘later saw ‘her at her majority. ~ ° 


She‘remained in Mrs. Drescott’s house almest 
a'year. During the greater portion of that time 
Fenton was absent—away off in Texas, busy sel- 
‘ling @ valuable tract of land, which would leave 
him a rich man. All idea of ‘a speedy marriage 
‘had been given up—they must wait, at least, till 
Miriam’s ‘mourning was over, She was happy 
with her books and studies—happy in the belief 
of Fenton’s love. He had told her his story; 
ishe had been a child when she listened to it; 
she grew rapidly into womanhood after that. 

‘Mis. Drescott ‘was a good woman in many 
ways—rather -weak-minded in certain others, 
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She lived in a constant dread that the fact of 
Miriam’s escapade would be discovered. It was 
she who unintentionally first caused Miriam to 
understand that a certain shadow and doubt had 
been cast over her young life. Mrs. Drescott and 


| Toinette were deadly enemies. People’s quar- 


rels usualiy hurt some innocent person ; Miriam 
suffered |from the dislike between these two. 
Just before Fenton’s return, when Miriam had 


‘begun dinily to comprehend, that, according to 


Mrs. Drescott’s creed, her life held a secret that 
mast be’ guarded from the world, Toinette, in 
her wrath, let her own suspicions become appar- 


/ent to her young mistress. 


Fenton came back. Some broken words of a 
conversation between the brother and sister, re- 
ported by Toinette, added to the doubts and fears 
already raised in her mind by Mrs. Drescott’s 
silly complaints, and by Toinetie’s sharp censure 
of the woman and Miriam. 

Miriam understood it all now. Mr. Fenton 
was going to marry her, because he believed that 
her reputation had been compromised by his 
thoughtlessness. She had lived almost a year in 
that house on sufferance—she was a drag and a 
weight in every way. 

There are troubles which rouse our real ehar- 
acters so suddenly, that, in the eyes of those 
about us, it seems @ quick and radical change in 
thought, feeling, every mental characteristic, 
indeed,,instead of a development of qualities that 
had hitherto: lain latent. 

There was no trace left in Miriam of the/pretty 
childishness, which had at first charmed Mau- 
rice Fenton. It was a cold, reserved, self-cen- 
tered woman who met him, when, in obedience 
to her summons, he joined her in the library, 
the day after lis return. 

He had not seen her alone since his arriva; 
there were guests at the house, so that it had 
been easy for her to avoid such a meeting until 
her, mind: was fully made up as to the course she 
ineant, to pursue... », 

Maurice had always: been haunted by a fear 
that she. was too young and childish to know her 
own mind, ,Her shy, reticent letters, during his 


absence, had deepened this feeling. The change 


in her looks. and manner had impressed him 
painfully on the previous night ; it struek him, 


jeven more forcibly, as she rose from her seat at 
his, entrance; and; the light fell. full _ her 


pale; resolute face. 

‘I any afraid you were just going out,” she 
seid; ‘‘I heard, you say, at breakfast, you had 
business-——I will not detain you long,’’ 

He feit hurt, but he would not allow himeelf 
to be angry, This was not the meeting he had 





yam 
pictured with the girl who had promised to be. 
come his wife—different, indeed, as was her face 
from the youthful beauty which had won his 
heart during those golden summer days that 
looked so far off now. 

“Why do you speak like that?” he asked, 
gently. ‘I have scarcely seen you since I came 
back.’ He stopped, laughed rather nervously, 
then added. ««Do you know I am almost begin- 
ning to fear that you are not glad to see me ?” 

He was very kind—she appreciated that. She 
felt a certain irritation toward him, because he 
had been prepared to wreck his life ih order to 
guard her; but she recognized his nobility all 
the same—she was grateful to him. She put by 
her heart and its misery with a strong hand; 
there would be time enough hereafter for suffer- 
ing! Her work, at present, was to convince 
this man that she had no intention of letting 
him sacrifice himself for her. She must be care- 
ful to hide her real motive, else in his goodness 
he would hold her tou her promise. There was 
but one way, and she had studied it out in those 
hours of self-communion, which seemed like 
years. He must believe her untouched by his 
proffered love. He must gain no perception that 
she had discovered that kindness and pity were 
the sentiments which actuated him. She must 
speak as if that love were a reality to her, but 


that it had failed to reach her heart. He could 


not persevere after that. He would let her go. 

So now, when he gave that nervous laugh, and 
ultered’that sorry jest about his fears, she an- 
swered gravely, i 

“I am glad to see you, Mr. Fenton. You 
have been very kind to me, and I am greatful.” 

He came quickly up to the chair in which she 
had reseated herself, and said hurriedly, but 
with the same gentleness, 

“My dear Miriam, gratitude is a word that 
can have nd meaning between you pend me; I 
don’t understand.” 

“I must make you,” she said. “ Perhaps, 
after that, you will not even believe that I am 
grateful; but I cannot help it.” 

She was deathly pale. Her eyes avoided his. 
He thought it was fear that he read in this agi- 


tation. A terrible pang smote his heart. She 


had discovered her error—she was going to tell 
him the truth. His beautiful dream had crum- 
bled into sudden ruin. Well; he must not let 
her see how he suffered—he must put by self. 
He loved so deeply, so thoroughly, that he could 
even put her happiness above his own. It was 
no matter what he endured, provided he did not 
bring trouble upon her. 

“What is it you have to tell me?’’ he asked. 
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Her lips quivered, her hands worked nerv- 
ously. It was hard for her to speak—he saw 
that. She shrunk from giving him pain; she 
feared reproaches—the sight of his misery. 
He must help her—she must not suffer for 


m. 
os Don’t think that anything could change my 
feelings; Miriam,”’ he said. | ‘‘ Don’t fear to tell 
me whatever isin your mind. You are troubled, 
unhappy. Child, child, do you think I cannot‘ 
see that? Tell me, Miriam, as freely as you 
would to your own soul. Try, for the moment, 
to believe you are spenking to an elder brother, 
whose dearest wish is your happiness—that will 
make it easier.” 

He felt. his voice shake, but controlled it. 
He sat down beside her—just laying one hand 
over the fingers that quivered so piteously, re- 
membered himself, and drew it away. 

She had grown as quick-sighted as he. She 
interpreted his sudden agitation in her own way. 
He anticipated what was coming. Good and 
generous as he was, he could not help a feeling 
of gladness at his escape. Ah! it was all true, 
even to that idle talk of Mrs. Drescott’s (forgot- 
ten by the lady as soon as uttered), about a cer- 
tain beautiful Blanche La Tour, whom he had 
known in France, and whom his sister fancied 
he had meant one day to return and woo. It 
was easier now to speak. She could show her 
real gratitude, her sense of his goodness by giv- 
ing him back his liberty. 

“Mr. Fenton,” she said, steadily, “I was a 
very childish, blind, selfish creature, up to a few 
months ago ——’ 

She broke off again. This would not. do. All 
the onus of the break would rest upon her. He 
would not accept his freedom unless he believed 
that it was for her own peace she wae wr 
ing. 

“ Yes, you were a child,” he ata, softly. si 
ought to have remembered that.’ 

“And now I am’a woman,’’ returned she. 

How cold and proud her voice sounded, in her 
effort to render it ‘quiet ! 

“TI see the change,’* he murmured, remem- 
bered that the words held a sort of reproach, 
and added, ‘‘ all the more reason why you should 
speak frankly to your friend, Miriam.” 

“TI thank you,” she answered. «I wish— 
perhaps it cannot be; but I wish I might always 
think of you as that.” 

‘Always, Miriam—I promise it! 
afraid any longer, tell the rest now.”’ 

“Your promise holds it all,’ she said ; 
will be my friend.” 
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She had turned her head completely away— 


she dared not let him see her face. There was 
a very brief silence, then she erp’ his voice, 
calm and sweet still. 

“‘T understand,” he said. 
it can be no more——”’ 

‘¢ [—I was sorry to promise, I did not think, 
I was always so foolish” 

“Stop, Miriam, now you hurt me. I cannot 
have you reproach yourself,” he interrupted. 
‘*From first to last, if there has been blame, 
it rests with me—but we need not talk of 
that.” 

So good, so generous, always ready to shield 
her! - Ah, if all the life to come were a blank, 
it would not have been utterly wasted, since, by 
her renunciation, she prevented the sacrifice of 
his. 

*«T want to go away,” she said, suddenly. “TI 
am independent, I have no relatives, I want to 
go with Toinette to her old home, and live 
there.” 

«To France?’ he exclaimed. 
young—you——”” 

“TI can’t stay here—I will not!’ she broke 
out with sudden passion. ‘ Your sister has been 
good and kind; but I mean I want to go 
away. There is no reason why I should not live 
with Toinette; she is quite protection enough. 
I want quiet and solitude—let me go to Nor- 
mandy.” 

««T have no means of preventing you, Miriam. 
Indeed, there is no reason why you should not 
go, if you wish.” 

‘Then that is all settled,” she ‘said, rising. 
*¢ Will you tell your sister? I want to go at once 
—by the first steamer.” 

“‘T have some acquaintances going at that 
very time, who will take charge of’ you to 
“Havre,” he said. ‘ ‘‘Explain to me a little 
about Toinette’s home. I have no right to do 
more than advise—you will let your friend do 
that?” 

So she told him. She had been there in her 
childhood ; during her mother’s long illness they 
had lived abroad. Toinette had come across the 
sea for love of the child, left motherless in that 
foreign land. She told it all clearly, very rapidly, 
standing there ‘with hér face hidden in the sha- 
dow. She did not look at him. She was afraid 
of séeing some sign of relief in his eyes—she 
could not have borne that just yet. Let her get 
away, then he might be glad. He had a right 
(to rejoice—he had acted nobly ; he had a right to 


“You mean ‘that 


« You are very 





-}be'glad' tht “is sacrifice had ended—only let 


her get away ! 
A few more questions and answers, then she 
passed out of the room. This was their real 
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porting, and it held only cold, restrained words, 
upon which either heart could feed hereafter ; 
each believing that it alone cherished tenderly 
the poorest memory of that time. 

Fenton’s first task was to explain to his sister. 
She was angry with Miriam; glad that her bro- 
ther was not going to marry the shy, proud thing; 
delighted to be rid of Toinette, and prepared to 
think that now the vague stories of a romance 
connected with Miriam were of no consequence, 
since her life was to be separated from her bro- 
ther’s. 

A few days of hurried preparation, of wild joy 
en Toinette’s part, mingled with bitter animosity + 
toward Maurice and Mrs. Drescott; of constant 
toil on Miriam’s to keep herself from thought. 
The latter saw little of Mr. Fenton. Mrs. Dres- 
cott kept away as: much as she could. She was 
kind and friendly, but the position was an 
unusual one, and unless she had rules and 
examples to go by, she was at a loss how to 
act. 

The morning of departure came. The brother 
gad sister went down to the steamer with Mir- 
jam, and saw her under the care of her friends, 
It was all as commonplace as possible. 

“You have not forgotten a store of lemons?” 
Mr. Fenton asked. ‘They are éxcellent in case 
of sea-sickness.”’ 

No, Miriam had not forgotten. 

‘«« Be sure and write often. I shall miss you 
dreadfully,’ said Mrs. Drescott. 

Now that the moment of parting had come she 
knew hew to behave. 
speeches always to be made to those setting off 
on a journey—very calm farewells. Miriam’s 
gloved-hand touched Fenton’s—the warning bell 
sounded, the cannon boomed out. 

Fenton put his sister in the carriage, and 
turned back to the wharf. He stood watching 
the steamer as long as he could see it. Miriam 
was sitting on the deck—she never once turned 
her head. . She was thinking that there was no 
one to watch for a last sight of her; she could 
not even trust her composure enough to raise her 
eyes. 

I told you it was spring when they arrived ; 
that two summers and a winter had gone by. 
Now it was deep in autumn again. 

The pale, fair American girl was well known 
and beloved in the village. Even the good little 
Cure, at first shoeked to find that she did not 
belong to his fold, had learned to like her for her 
kindness to his poor. What is wealth isa rela- 
tive term. Miriam was an heiress in the eyes of 
the staid Normans. Seven thousand franks a 


There are stereotyped }- 





year; why, it was a fortune! 


Indeed, in a place 


where all the expenses of living for herself and 
Antoinette did not go beyond three or four hun- 
dred dollars for a whole twelvemonth, Miriam 
might be called rich. 

I cannot dwell upon the details of her life, 
She had been away down into the depths, down 
into a night which seemed eternal; but relief 
had come at last. Life must be cold and dreary, 
but she need not live for herself. She had 
learned this, and it is a great lesson! 

Toinetie came vack from the village, on one of 
those bright October afternoons, which were 
beautifying the earth, and found Miriam sitting 
under the oak trees, on the height above the 
house. The sunlight played about, the birds 
gossiped of their southward flight, the breeze 
sang softly past. In the distance stretched the 
blue line of lofty hills; in the nearer scene cha- 
teaux and convents rose up ; the old ruin, perched 
on the edge of a cliff, came out distinct and de- 
fined ‘in the clear air. Below lay the village, 
with its peaked raofs, and its gray church-tower 
bathed in the light. Then stretches of hill and 
plain, woodlands and field, and the marvelous 
glory of the sea beyond. The voices of children 
ringing out in the distance, men at work in the 
fields, a group of black-robed nuns passing along 
toward their convent, chattering as loudly as the 
birds, the Cure stopping to speak to a lame boy, 
a drove of great, sleek cattle, lowing as they 
went, the sound of threshing flails in the barn 
of the fi.n-house. Everything united to make 
up s'scetie at once pastoral and picturesque. 

Toinette came full of news, and brought 
Miriam out of her picture, that she was mentally 
taking in. 


“The idea! It has quite made me to flutter 


myself! Figure to thyself, little cat, how it has 


y me. 

Toinette often employed the familiar thee and 
thou, when alone with her mistress. She had 
acquired the habit while Miriam was a child— 
and Toinette clung to old habits. 

‘“‘What has happened, Toinette?”’ asked 
Miriam, smiling, speaking her French with 
graceful fluency that might have satisfied a Pari- 
sian. ‘Is there to be a wedding or a funeral? 
It must be one or the other to put you in such 
state of excitement.” 

Toinette’s brown, wrinkled cheeks were red as 
poppies, from the speed with which she had 
walked; her brown eyes shone, her tall cap had 
tilted a little on one side, in a way that would 
have distressed her infinitely, had she been 
aware of its appearance. 

“Nay, then, it is neither, my heart! But 
she would never divine. Mademoiselle is au 
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angel of quickness, but never—never!’”’ cried 
Toinette, snapping her fingers with a report like 
asmall pistol. ‘It is that Monsieur La Tour 
is coming to the chateau, and Mademoiselle 
Blanche and guests—and there are to be gay 
doings.” 

Miriam tried to take a fitting interest in Toi- 
nette’s talk, but her thoughts had gone far away, 
though Blanche La Tour certainly still had a 
place in them. This was the girl whom Mrs. 
Drescott had hinted that Maurice once liked. 
Miriam had a great curiosity to see her. The 
La Tours had never visited at their chateau since 
she had come to Normandy. They had been 
living in Italy, on account of Monsieur La Tour’s 
health. Toinette had told her mistress all about 
them forty times, but she told it all over again 
now. 

They werenot rich, these La Tours. They had 
been, but there was only the chateau and a 
moderate income left. Monsieur La Tour’s fa- 
ther had been in affairs. On that side Made- 
moiselle Blanche was not noble; but her mother 
had had a title. 

«« And she is very pretty and very good,” Toi- 
nette said, ' ‘‘ No doubt you will like her.” 

“1? It is not probable that I shall have an 
opportunity to find out,” Miriam said. 

“And why not?’ demanded Toinette, brist- 
ling at once. 

But Miriam did not-hear. She was wonder- 
ing why Maurice Fenton had not sought the 
young lady again to know his fate. But, indeed, 
he might have done so for anything Miriam knew 
—they might be engaged. It was a long time 
since Miriam had held any communication with 
Mrs. Drescott. There had been a few letters ex- 
changed, but the correspondence had naturally 
dropped off; there was nothing to interest Mi- 


riam, for Mrs. Drescott’'s epistlesynever con- 


tained more than the briefest mention of Mau- 
rice Fenton, 

On Sunday Miriam went down to the old 
church to mass, and caught her first sight of 
Blanche La Tour, kneeling among the villagers, 
deep and absorbed. She was a very pretty crea- 
ture, Miriam acknowledged—golden haired, with 
bright coloring, very different from her own 
pallor, and this made her all the prettier in 
Miriam’s eyes. 

Once the glances of the two girls met, and it 
seemed to Miriam that she read in Blanche’s 
gaze some knowledge of herself. She accounted 
for that quickly. No doubt the village people 
had told of the American girl, who lived in that 
odd way. No doubt Blanche disapproved, and 
was looking at her with a certain French horror 





ef an unmarried woman, who did not sufficiently 
regard les convenances. 

Then the old organ pealed out. Miriam re- 
membered where she was, and felt ashamed at 
having allowed her thoughts to stray. But try 
to listen or to pray as she would, somehow she 
could not keep her eyes from wandering toward 
Blanche La Tour. She was kneeling near the 
painted window. Gleams of sunlight struck the 
panes, and glorified the saints and martyrs, and 
tints of colored light fell on the upturned 
face of the young. girl, and fairly glorified 
that too. 

Mass was over. Miriam hurried out, not wait- 
ing for Toinette, who always liked to stop for a 
little chat with the neighbors. She was almost 
at the farm before Toinette overtook her, breath- 
less and somewhat indignant. 

‘Hi! Mademoiselle forgets that my legs 
have been in use for more than sixty years,” 
cried ‘she. 

“You need not have hurried,” Miriam. an- 
swered. 

«I choose the world to see that mademoiselle 
is properly attended,” said Toinette, with dig- 
nity. Then she put by her grand airs, in her 
eagerness totalk. ‘If you had only waited, my 
angel. Mademoiselle Blanche came’ to search 
for you.” 

«« Me, Toinette?”’ 

‘And why not? Have I not known her since 
she wasa baby? We talked much of thee, my 
angel. Mademoiselle Blanche is no fool, and she 
is aware that my judgments have weight.” 

Toinette drew herself up, arranged her short 
petticoats, for she had taken to her full Nor- 
mandy dress again, and looked complacently 
down at her red stockings. .'Miriam felt vexed 
that Toinette should have held a conversation 


about her with Blanche La Tour. Probably that 


young woman had been curious, and Toinette 
earnest to explain why she lived thus among 
strangers. It was none of Miss Blanche’s busi- 
ness—Miriam did not wish to know her. Then 
she felt ashamed of her own ill-humor and petti- 
ness, and tried to atone for it by being gracious 
to Foinette. 

Two days later, Miriam was sitting, in the soft 
afternoon light, in her favorite seat under the 
oak trees above the farm-house, looking out to- 
ward the sea, wishing wearily for wings to flee 
away; then remembering that her flight could 
have no fixed bourne; self-reproachful, too, at 
her own vague discontent. 

A murmur of women’s voices ; Toinette’s volu- 
ble tones; another voice that sounded familiar, 
then Toinette calling, 
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‘* Mademoiselle, dearangel !—vite-quel surprise ! 
Dear heart, where is she?”’ 

Then a turn in the path brought in view not 
only Doinette, but Blanche La Tour, and an- 
other ; the third comer was Mrs. Drescott. What 
was said or done for a few moments, Miriam 
could not have told ; but they were all talking 
too eagerly to notice her agitation—Toinette 
doing her full'share, in that easy way old French 
servants will. Then she felt vexed at being agi- 
tated—why should she be? She did her part 
well enoygh, was \cordial with Mrs. Drescott, 
gracious to Blanche. 

*\T wanted to see you on Sunday,” Blanche 
said, ‘‘but you had gone: I am glad I did not 
tell you, after all. It is a pleasant surprise to 
meet your old friend so unexpectedly.” 

Miriam said what.was proper. Mrs. Drescott 
was in high spirits. _Her brother was in Paris, 
she said; he would come to the chateau soon. 
They had spent the winter in Italy, and had met 
the La Tours there.. Then Blanche talked. She 
was a gay, girlish creature, though older than 
Miriam, .And Miriam wished they had not:come 
—wished they would go and leave her alone; 
all the time knew that she ought to be grateful 
for their kindness.. Fenton was coming! Ah, 
yes, there was to bea. marriage at last! Well, 
it was nothing to her. What was Blanche say- 
ing? An invitation to the chateau? She could 
not go—she would not! Toinette was shrieking 
with delight, Mrs. Drescott urging her. 

“‘ We are a very quiet party,’’ Blanche said. 
«© You will come to-morrow, dear miss, and stay 
a few days?” f 

‘¢ Saints and angels! I should think so,’”’ cried 
Toinette. 

She had promised, and they were gone; and 
then she began to|wonder why she had consented. 
Toinette’s voice roused her. 

‘* How lucky I persuaded mademoiselle to pur- 
chase those new costumes at/Rouen. Mademoi- 
selle will be truly elégant.’’ 

‘‘ How many times has Monsieurle Cure told 
you that you think too much about such things ?”’ 
demanded Miriam, severely. 

Toinette replied by a grimace, and got away 
from the subject. 

The next day came Blanche and Mrs. Dres- 
cott, in the: lumbering old carriage, and Miriam 
found herself established at the chateau, and the 
evening after, Maurice Fénton appeared. 

He looked somewhat older and graver ; but,he 
was kind and gentle as ever. Miriam was ob- 
liged to remain several days; without being ab- 
solutely ungracious, she could not get away. 
There were half a dozen people, mostly persons 





of Monsieur La Tour’s age. Monsieur himself 
was a fussy; kind little man, who wore very high 
heels, and paid very florid compliments. There 
were drives, and walks, and pleasant: excursions, 
Miriam managed to avoid Maurice Fenton a good 
deal, and he did not attempt to force his com- 
panionship upon her. A very agreeable middle- 
aged man fell to Miriam's share. It was plain 
to her that Blanche and Fenton were on the best 
terms. They must be engaged; the only won- 
der was that French ideas allowed the betrothal 
to be kept a secret. 

She got off on the fourth day. Toinette’s 
nephew was ill, and Miriam insisted on going 
home with the old woman. Toinette loved the 
boy, but she felt inclined to shake him in his 
bed, for falling ill at this time. A sojourn in 
the servants’ hall at the chateau agreed with 
her constitution; and more than all, it grieved 
her that her mistress should give up the gay- 
eties. 

Miriam took much care of the sick boy. 
Blanche and Mrs. Drescott came often to see and 
to scold her. Fenton came once,- too, but that 
time she did not go down. 

The next news was that the fever had spread 
—the next that Blanche La Tour was ill—deliri- 
ous, begging for Miriam. And, in spite of Toi- 
nette’s remonstrances, Miriam went to’take care 
of her. The guests had fled, with the exception 
of Mrs. Drescott and Fenton. Old Monsieur 
La Tour was out of his senses with fright, and 
begged so piteously for them to remain, that they 
could not have the heart to go, though a house 
with illness in it was. not just Mrs. Drescott’s 
favorite element. 

During the next ten days, Miriam almost lived 
in that sick chamber. A bright-faced, cheery 
little sister, from the neighboring convent, shared 
the charge with her; but Blanche, during her 
delirium, begged‘always for Miriam ; and-when 
her reason came back, she was almost as exact- 
ing, after the fashion of invalids. 

But Blanche was young and strong, and in 
little more than-a fortnight, she could sit up, be 
dressed, and somewhat later, be carried down 
stairs. There was a little jubilee of thankful- 
ness; and old Monsieur La Tour was in such 
a state of ecstasy, that he went about with 
his wig awry, and walked on the tips of his 
toes. 

“TI think I should have died but for you,” 
Blanche said, the next evening, asshe and Miriaza 
were alone in a little apartment off the salon, 
which had been constituted her special:nook 
during convalescence. 

Blanche was lying on the sofa, looking exqui- 
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sitely pretty in her loose, white wrapper and 
bright draperies. Miriam was walking about, 
restless, weary, haggard-looking, so tired that she 
felt cross and wicked, and thought Blanche 
very unreasonable in not allowing her to go 
home. 

“You were quite ill; but there’ was no posi- 
tive danger, after the first three days,” said 
Miriam. 

‘Thanks toyour watching,” returned Blanche. 
«Ah, my dear, I do owe my life to you, say what 
you will—and life is very sweet to me. I did 
not want to die. Fancy, Miriam, to have died 
just now! I have never told you, dear; dut I 
am to be married in the spring.”’ 

Miriam’s nerves were in such a rn that it 
seemed to her she must jump out of the window, 
if there was no other way of escaping these con- 
fidences. But Blanche called’her. Miriam con- 
quered her bitter thoughts, went back to the 
sofa, knelt down by it, and laid her hand softly 
on Blanche’s golden hair. \ 

“‘T hope you may be very happy,” she said. 

“Thanks. Kiss me, Miriam! I love you so. 
I never had a sister; but I think I feel toward 
you as one does toward a sister.”’ 

Now Miriam did not want to be her sister. 
She wanted to get away; she wanted to cry, to 
let her weariness and misery have full vent. But 
Blanche was holding her fast, and speaking 
again. 

“Dear, you are not happy! Many times I 
have watched you when you thought I was sleep- 
ing. You are not happy. Oh, I wish I could 
do something, after all you have done for 
me.”’ 

“You are fanciful,’’ Miriam said, coldly. 
«See, you are fatiguing yourself—you must not 
talk any more.” 

‘« But I want totalk,’’ cried Blanche. ‘‘ You’ve 
not asked me about him; I am in a mood to 
tell.” 

‘‘You must remember he is ‘no stranger to 
me,’’ Miriam said. 

“No stranger?”’ cried Blanche. ‘My An- 
dre! when he has been two whole years in 
China?” 

Miriam’s head whirled. But before she could 
speak Blanche had begun to laugh. 

“You thought it was Maurice Fenton; I could 
see, before my illness, youfancied that. Bah, how 
droll! And why would you not marry him, 
dear?”’ 

Miriam looked utterly bewildered. 

“Oh, he told me—told me.the whole story,” 
continued Blanche, nodding her little head. 

«Then I need tell, you nothing,” said Mir’im. 





““Oh, yes, you need! If you don’t obey me 
in everything, I'll fall ill again,’ returned 
Blanche. ‘ Mrs. Drescott says you treated him 
very badly—and I think you did.” 

‘* Would you marry a man who asked you to be 
his wife, only because he believed—believed—” 

Miriam had commenced speaking with indig- 
nant energy, but her voice failed. 

«Go on,’’ said Blanche. ‘‘There is some- 
thing Maurice has never told me—some little 
mystery. Now you must speak, I love youso. I 
don’t like to blame you, but I have to. You are 
so good that I cannot bear to think you a co- 
quette.”’ 

So Miriam told about her being shut out of 
the convent, and about her journey to New 
York with Fenton; her discovery of the reason 
which had prompted Fenton to ask her to marry 
him, and her hasty, proud rejection of his 
sacrifice. 

‘‘ Kiss me,’’ said Blanche. ‘It’s quite light 
yet; you must go out and walk. I was selfish 
to keep you here. But you’re not sorry you 
have told me?”’ 

‘*No; I like you. 
of me.”’ 

So Miriam went away. 

«« Proud thing!’’ soliloquized Blanche. ‘ And 
she thinks she told it-so that I:do not perceive 
she loved him—that it broke her heart to give 
him up!” 

She seized a little hand-bell on the table by 
her side, and rang it violently, In rushed & 
servant in hot haste. 

«‘T want to see Monsieur Fenton; send him 
here,”’ said Blanche. 

Monsieur Fenton, passing through the corri- 
dor at the moment, heard her impatient order, 
and went in. 

“It’s very lucky for youl did not die, you - 
stupidest of men,” said she. ‘ My aunt will be 
shocked at my sending for you, when I am here 
alone; but I’ve a long story to tell, and I don’t 
care.” 

The sun had set.Miriam walked away through 
the shrubberies, and sat down in an open space, 
in the old-fashioned flower-garden, where a foun- 
tain rose in a graceful jet, and fell with a musi- 
cal plash.into a marble basin. It was November 
now, and the evening, was chill ; but she felt hot 
and feverish, and the cold breeze was grateful 
to her. The last glow had died out of the sky— 
the sea looked gray and sullen in the distance. 
She was thinking of Blanche, thinking of Fen- 
ton, afraid that he did not know Blanche's secret, 
and that. there was~bitter suffering in store for 
him; thinking of her own life, too, gray and 
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sombre as the sea she was watching, Ah, it was 
hard, but she must learn to be content. She was 
learning she hoped, though the struggle was 
difficult still! She was so young yet; it seemed 
so dreary that she alone should be deprived of 
the high hopes which gave a glorious coloring 
to Blanche’s happy existence. 

She heard her name called. She sprang up. 
Maurice Fenton stood before her. There was 
something in his face which startled her; it 





looked proud, reproachful, and yet so eager, so 
fall of passionate questioning. 

‘IT loved you so,” he cried. ‘I loved you 
so! Tell me, was it wholly because you did not 
care, or was there a little feeling under all your 
pride? I will have an answer—lI have a right. 
Oh, Miriam, Miriam !”’ 

Explanations were not very difficult after that. 
The only wonder seemed, that each could have 
been blind so long. 
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BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 





Ox, my darling! I should care 
More than you can ever know, 
When, from out this world of care, 
You forevermore will go. 
When above your grassy bed 
Walk I in the gloom of eve, 
Saying of you, “ He is dead!” 
I should miss you, I should grieve 
More than you can now believe. 
Oh, the woe! to know you there, 
In your low bed ’neath my feet ! 
Oh, the anguish! I should care 
More than you can think, my sweet, 
I should care. 





1 should care, oh, darling, yes! 
And my heart be full of pain, 

If your dear face I should miss, 
Miss, nor see on earth again. 

All the Spring-time’s sweetest blvom, 
All the Summer's, do you know, 

Were you in your lowly tomb, 
Would be sombre hours of woe, 
Shadows walking to and fro. 

Though your love I may not share, 
Giving all, receiving naught, 

Oh, my darling! I should care 
More than you have ever,thonght, 

I should care, 
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Axons this clear and silent lake 
How tranquilly we go; 

The golden clouds, reflected, make 
A seeming Heaven below. 

Oh! who that marks the placid smile 


Yet through this calm and crystal wave 
Our path fierce monsters see ; 

One heedless start—their watery cave, 
Our timeless tomb might be. 

How like the world, this lovely Lake! 








Assumed by Nature here, Most false when seen most fair; 
Would ever, ever, think the while Protecting Heaven ! our guidance take, 
Of dangers lurking near. { And guard our. voyagings there, 
MY LADY. 
BY BOSE STANDISH. 
On! jewels the rarest She’s leal and she’s loyal, 
My lady shall wear, This sweetheart of mine; 


Oh! blossoms the fairest 
Shall perfume her hair ; 

Ye winds, dance your lightest, 
Make melody sweet, 

And flowers bloom your brightest, 
Beneath her dear feet. 


And in love’s presence royal 
I'll drain life’s sweet wine; 
Though storm-clouds may gather, 
Obseuring Heaven’s blue, 
It’s all golden weather, 
So she’s good and true! ‘ 
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BY GABRIELLE LEE 





4s the train dashed along, that was taking me 
to my home, the home from which I had been 
absent for so many years, I took out again and 
re-read my mother’s letter, which I had received 
on landing at New York. 

‘‘So thou art in truth coming home, my Wil- 
helm,” she wrote, in the fashion of her father- 
land—for though I had been born in New Eng- 
land, and though my father had come of a good 
old Puritan stock, my mother was a native of 
Germany—“‘ and thy mother’s heart throbs with 
happy anticipation. I picture thee, after thy 
long absence in China, as no longer a lad, as 
thou wert when thou went away, but a tall 
man, like thy father, brown with the sun, yet 
with curly locks that so often I have twined over 
my fingers as thou stood at thy mother’s knee. 

‘‘I will not speak much to thee of home ; thou 
wilt be with us shortly, I feel, and then—— 
Thy third cousin, Margretta, is well, and often 
speaks of thee. Her land,’ as thou knowest, is 
next to ours; truly joined, it would make a fair 
estate-—would it/not, mine Wilhelm? As forthe 
orphan, Hilda, she paints like an angel; she is 
busy about a matter that she keeps within her 
bosom ; methinks that it is thy picture she makes 
for my Christmas pleasure.”’ 

I folded the,letter, and laid it next my tenet 
where was the shame that my eyes were dripping? 
But yet, I smiled, as ever I did, at the thought 
of Hilda, Have you not kept one thought in 
your heart, sweet, sacred, never spoken, save in 
prayers, that touched your life with purity, and 
that kept afar influences thatsmight degrade and 
mar? This had been with methe thought of Hilda, 
I remembered when she had come to our home. 
On Christmas-eve, before the lamps were lit, 
while the red fire-light shone warm, and ‘the 
“snow-twilight” closed in, my father, entering, 
set the figure of a little one upon the velvet rug 
before the wide grate, that leaped and glowed 
with welcome, Methought this had been the 
Christ-child, for the little one was lily fair, with 
the print of a summer rose on each cheek ; also 
the lips were sweetly smiling, and set upon the 
long, shining hair was a ctystal crown that 
sparkled in the fire-light, 

The child drew me as none had done. I ran 
to her. ‘Stay with us always,’ cried I. 

‘Yes, Wilhelm,”’ said my father. ‘This is a 





little sister I have brought home to thee; she — 
has no home, so she shall be one with us.” 

I took the hand of the little one, and saw she 
was a human child like myself; and that which 
I had esteemed a crystal crown, was a diadem of 
snow-flakes that had lighted upon her shining 
hair, and that now, melted by the warmth, had 
changed to dew-spangles -sparkling in the fire- 
light. 

I shared my-gifts, my comfits, my toys, my 
books, with the Jlittle one; she went to sleep on 
my shoulder. This was Hilda. 

Yet now did my mother speak to me of Mar- 
gretta. Had she not mentioned her as a third 
cousin, that I might see she were not too near for 
a wife? Had she not spoken of the lands that 
were next to ours, to remind me of my father’s 
latest wish? Well, well, I had a heart that 
could dare all things—so let the matter rest ! 

The train stopped. The lumbering stage-coach 
rolled over the snowy road, on either side of 
which rose the hills, white as brides in their 
wintry rebes. Surely I was home at last! Dusk 
was darkening into night, and, quietly as one of 
its shadows, I stole through the back porch, for 
I was fain tobe the surprise of all surprises 
upon this Christmas-eve. The hall was long and 
wide. The walls were bare, except for an old 
portrait in a black frame, carved quaintly—the 
portrait of a lady. “T'liad shrunk from it always, 
for the face was of one with a strong will, and a 
weak intellect, a haughty spirit, and a heart of 
ice. Et chitled‘mé now hanging there. To the 
right of me was my mother’s “ flower-room.” It 
faced the south, and within it had always stood 
porcelain pote, full of scented blossoms, orange 
and lemon-trees, the winter long; it baffled New 
England chills, and was the sunniest spot in my 
memory of home. 

I walked softly to the door of the room. Hist! 
What vision was this? Surely an angel, for the 
vision was clad in diaphonous drapery ; upon its 


‘shoulders gleamed silver wings; upon its head 


glimmered a star—the star of Bethlehem! In its 
hand was a little pink taper, such as lights the 
Christmas-tree, and it flitted about the flowers, 
plucking what pleased it best. Was it the angel 
of home? Yes, surely, the home-angel; for it 
was the face I knew so well—the face that come 
to me on the sea, in the night-watch«s. 
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The light from the taper fell upon me, the 
vision darted forward, the lovely eyes held me 
a moment, then the tender mouth, smiling, cried, 

“It is, it is!” 

The household flocked about me on the in- 
stant. I was brought into the “ best room,’’ which 


was garlanded with long festoons of greenery,” 


and gleamed with holly-berries, lit by tall waxen 
candles, whose sconces hung with crystal prisms, 
tinkled a fairy welcome. 

My mother rose with outstretched arms—a 
satin-clad figure, tall and stately, that drew.down 
my head, and pillowed it on her breast. My 
tears, and her tears, too, fell fast. 

«Bless me, sister,’ said a lively little voice, 
“Why do youcry? But that’s the way—a mo- 
ther’s lot—tears. from the cradle, in sorrow or 
joy. Let. me have a chance to look at the 
lad.” 

I gave my. hand io aunt Martha; she was the 
character of the houschold, my mother’s maiden 
sister, who never would marry, who laughed at 
lovers, and yet who hid romance like a jewel in 
a casket within her life and;heart. Aunt Martha 
was as pungent ‘as aromatie vinegar; she stung 
you to action; she would not suffer a man to be 
unmanly, 2 woman to be unwomanly, that came 
within her. atmosphere; she abhorred scandal, 
she berated your faults; she had an.eagle-eye 
upon intrigantes; she had a tongue ‘+ keen as n 
briar’’ for shortcomings; people that. loved her 
esteemed her for a “+ nonesuch,’”’.and as for those 
who hated her, they proved their own mean- 
ness ! 

«Bless the. boy !’’ said aunt Martha.,’ “If he 
hasn’t got a great hanging mustache of true Ger- 
man yellow.” Lifting theysame, she, bestowed 
upon mea hearty salute. 

«‘ Aunt Martha kissing 9 man! “i cried ® cold, 
metallic voice, ‘I thought you: held, that a 
crime.” 

«There! that’s your cousin, Margretta,, that’s 
speaking,”’ quoth aunt Martha, testily, as if she 
would say, ‘‘ Nothing agreeable from that quar- 
ter.”’ wal 

I turned curiously to contemplate my bride- 
elect. She was tail, straight as a pine-tree, and 
cherry of cheek. Herstately head wore a crown 
of blue-black hair, wound braid uponbraid above 
the high, somewhat narrow forehead» which I 
now proceeded to kiss, 

She bowed her head, saying stiffly, ‘‘ Thou art 
welcome, cousin Wilhelm.” 

And this I knew was her. best manner, ‘and 
that she was as glad to see me as another, and 
no more. 

In the meantime my heart ached. Where was 





the sweet, silver-winged home-angel, that my 
soul had claime@ for its own from the first? 

Sighing, I looked down at the little ones, who, 
at first, awed and half-terrified ‘at my bronzed 
and bearded presence, now clung around me, 
caressed my hands, and cried, ‘ Sailor man, tell 
us about the sea.’ ‘‘ Yes, and the whales,”’ “‘ and 
about the mermaids, that comb their long, yellow 
hair.” 

This was stopped by my third cousin, Mar- 


gretta, who said, in her frozen accents, that no - 


summer heat could ever warm, “ Silly children, 
do you think cousin Wilhelm hast nothing better 


-"} to do than to tell tales of his voyages ?”’ 


The litile ones, chilled by these accents, hung 
their heads abashed ; but presently their down- 
cast visages grew radiant. The doors of the 
inner-room unfolded, and disclosed the memorial 
fir-tree, a glittering, dazzling object, that made 
even us older people wonder; as for the’ chil- 
dren they were speechless. Crystals, like icicles, 
depended from the spreading branches ; a like- 
ness of fine snow powdered it; a hundred tapers 
lighted it; and, curious anomaly, # hundred 
flowers bloomed amid icicles and snow, and a 
warble of birds came from the throats of tiny 
songsters, that flitted in and out of the scented 
boughs, held thereto by invisible threads. Above 
all this was set a portrait, garlanded in flowers, 
with the legend, in German, ‘*Welcome to’ thé 
Wanderer.”’ 


Had I sat in spirit for the likéness? It mir-' 


rored my features as if it had’ been a looking- 
glass. Angel fingers had painted’ it, I knew; 
She, who, standing beneath the free, outshone 
its radiance with her angel beauty, her sweet- 
ness of womanhood, child, fairy—what was she? 
s0 small, so lithe, so floating in her white drapery, 
with her star-lit flowing hair. My arms ached 
to imprison her forever, lest the heavens shoul! 
absorb her—the heavens to which she seemed to 
belong! 

‘IT can tell what is most beautiful to thee, 
Albert,” said Margretta’s voice, at this juncture. 
The voice was a trifle changed now. Its cold, 
dry tones were slightly heated by the sting of 
malice. 

A quick pang thrilled me. Who was Albert ? 
What had he to do with my angel? I looked 
around, A youth, with pink-clover cheeks, a 
well-knit frame, and a top-knot of light-brown 
curls, tightly frizzle@, met my eyes. 

He returned my fook, which was one of un- 
conscious defiance, with another. 

*¢ Yes, I know which is the most beautiful to 
me, the angel Hilda.” 

This he said with a baby lisp, yet with suffi- 
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cient firmness. I could have clutched him by 
the throat, and thrust him from the house. 

«« Well, well, we have stood staring long enough 
here,’’ said the lively accents of aunt Martha, 
who was rubbing her eyes in the most suspicious 
manner, for the beautiful, despite her irony, 
always affected her to\tears. ‘‘ Come, little angel 
with the silver wings, give the children their 
gifts, that afterward we may have somewhat to 
eat. Wilhelm, I ¢an tell by his eyes, longs for 
his supper.” 

«+ For shame, aunt Martha,’ I eried. 

" impervious to hunger!” 

«Not thou, indeed ; thou wert ever a battery, 
lad !”” 

‘Nay, nay, Martha,’ reproved my mother, 
“thy tongue is too sharp.’ 

‘Never mind, sweet motherling,” pleaded I. 
‘‘Thou knowest the tongue of my aunt was my 
spice-dish, from my infancy ; she berated me in 
my long-clothes.”’ 

By this time, the children were reveling in 
their gifts, and now it was the turn of the older 
ones! I found myself like to be smothered, if 
not with roses, then with the gifts that came upon 
mein a shower—knitted ‘écarfs, socks, wodlen 
head-gear, snow-mittens, and what not. I looked 
like a Santa-Claus myself, so: bedizened was I 
with all varieties of apparel, that feminine fingers 
can devise for masculine luxury. 

‘* Thou’ wilt have to set, up'a haberdashery,” 
quoth Margretta, with a half sneer. 

+s Wouldst thou have him giftless,’’ says aunt 
Martha, sharply, ‘after so long an absence ?”’ 
I saw that Margretta ever made my aunt angry, 

The silver-winged angel had given the gifts to 
the little ones with a smile that was beautiful to 
behold,’ for I lost not one of her looks—my 
heart drank and drank of their sweetness as if 
i: would never tire. 

I watched Albert now, aud saw his dover: 
pink cheeks flush, when she gave him a watch- 
chain worked in blue and gold. How I longed 
to tear:it from him, 

She did not come,mear me. But, her task 
being finished,,my. mother eal, in — 


“Tam 


accents, m tf 
+ Hilda, come hither. Mi 
Hilda came. I remgmbered of the long-ago 


Christmas-eve, when. the fire glowed red in: the 
grate, and she stood on the rug before it, with 
the snow-flake crown on her flowing hair. 

« This'is thy brother Wilhelm, child,” said my 
mother, pointing to mé. 

«‘ Welcome, dear brother,’’ she said, laying a 
little waxén hand in mine. | ‘Its. touch thrilled 
me. It was 8d flower-soft, dewily fresh, it seemed 


the same satin+palm I had folded fast to comfort 
the little stranger, when I shared my toys with 
her, and she went to sleep on my shoulder, 

‘Remember, she is ever to be thy sister, 
Wilhelm,” said my mother, perusing my. face, 
with those pale, blue eyes, that had ever swayed 
me wiien they ldoked as now, keen with decision. 

‘I would rather that Margretta shoud ever 
temain my cousin,’”’ quoth I, in tones loud, yet 
bold. . 

Did Hilde understand? She drew away the 
flower-soft palm, she turned from me, the print 
of a rose on each cheek. But alas! as she 
turned, I saw that about her neck glimmered a 
fine gold chain, and I fancied that hidden inher 
bosom :was:a locket. Was it his, that intolerable 
Albert. Had I come home for this? 

‘ Play, that the children may sing their carol, 
daughter Hilda,” commanded my mother. 

Hilda, sitting at the small, upright piano, 
began to play and sing softly. Her voice was 
only a thread of melody; but ah! so sweet, so 
sweet. The words were, 

“Carol, carol, 
Carol joyfully ; 
Carol for the coming 
, Of Christ’s nativity.” 

The children swarmed around her-like a flock 
of doves; ‘perched upon her chair, hung over 
her shoulders,:and rang out the melody like a 
chimé of: ‘bells; still through all I could catch 
the gliding accents of sweetest sweetness, like a 
rill freshening a meadow of daisy flowers. 

‘¢ Thou shouldst hear Hilda and Albert sing 
together,” whispered Margrettain my ear. The 
words stung like a swarm of bees—as she meant 
they should. .' 

sh pagent teed I, scarce knowing what 
Isaid, © 

“ Didst thou: not: know of their love? Yes, 
they have ever of late gone. to singing-school, | 
and- looked, ovet; the same book in company. 
) Surely, thou ‘canst .not but have seen that his 
eyes follow her everywhere.” 

I vailed my feelings ; the heart that has loved 
truly ‘and, long. canihet léarn doubt at once. I 
} sdid to! myself, +1She who has painted my pic- 
ture; has painted it with the eyes of faith. What 
gives faith but love?” | 

“Supper is ready” cried: #unt Mariha, bustl- 
ing in, and an indescribable fragrance of coffee, 
spices, and what-not that was good, followed her. 

. Thou wilt take out Margretta, my son,’’ com- 
manded my mother. - 

I obeyed. Albert, as if of course, offered his 
arm to Hilda, who still wore her wings and star, 
for the. ehildren would have it so. .My confi- 





dence at this left me, J was‘in despair again, 
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As we passed through the wide, old-fashioned 
hall, with its carved stair-case, Margretta pointed 
to the portrait, with its grim square of black and 
gilt, that, now struck upon by a beam of moon- 
light, showed plainly the handsome, unpleasant 
face in its center. 

“They say I am like her; do you think so, 
cousin ?”’ she said. 

“Perhaps; but then you are more beauti- 
ful.’’ 

This was true, if I. was a fool to say it, for 
Margretta was handsome to the outward gaze, 
however the heart reversed the decision. 

Here. was the supper-room, and one’s mouth 
watered. Was it cold enough to freeze one:out- 
side? What matter, when the coffee-urn, huge, 
crusted with rich frost-work of.silver, as its years 
and, dignity warranted, was nigh hidden ina 
cloud-land of steam. Beneath the swinging globe 
ef light, that overhung the oval table, was a 
china stand, heaped high with the glow of crim- 
son apples; great, frosted cakes, aunt Martha’s 
handiwork, flanked this ; honey-sweet metheglin, 
spiced and scalding hot, sent up a vaporous dew 
at either end, and between was the golden-brown 
of the krollers of my mother’s Germany; the 
darker tint of New England dough-nuts, ‘and 
various nondescript dishes, that are the pride of 
Christmas, which was everywhere betokened on 
the table by garlandry of green branch and holly- 
berry 


We ate and drank: with Christmas glee; and 
then came the cutting of the largest cake, the 
one that held the ring, according to the imme- 
morial custom. 

Aunt Martha bore the cake about in triumph, 
and when she came to me, said, in s' whisper, 

“Take the slice toward thee, Wilhelm; me- 
thinks, by curious yore ge: ane wilt find 
therein the treasure.” 

I found, surely enough, @ plain gold ring, one 
of betrothal. My courage, ‘my hope, all came 
back. Had my — — snything to do 
withit? (9 

I held up the ring that all might ote! My tao- 
ther fixed her'eyes on me; Margretta’ held her 
head up’ proudly-+she didnot! doubt my choice ; 
aunt Martha looked at me earnestly, her lips 
moved, I almost thought she prayed. 

This I felt rather than saw; for looking, not 
to the right hand, nor 'to the left, I walked 
‘straight to Hilda. Hilda, who had held: my 
heart from childhood within her dear little 
kands. 

She, gazing into ‘my face, smiled, even as's 
child in utmost confidence, and, smiling back, I 
slid the ring on ‘the finger. 


at it but once. 





“« My Hilda,’’ I said. 
trothal.”’ 

I promise you there was a scene; not a wordy 
one, it is true, but each expressed his or her sen- 
timents in action; my mother looked steely, her 
eyes said, ‘‘I will never  consent.’’ 

Margretta’s face was awful ; none cared to look 
As for aunt Martha, she kissed 
Hilda heartily, and then myself, first on one 
cheek, then on the other. Albert had vanished 
from the scene for the nonce, and soon Mar- 
gretta, with a datk face of hatred, followed him, 
‘* miching mallecho”’ in ‘her eyes. 

With displeasure in all her mien, my mother 
led the way out of the supper-room. The rest 
of us followed; I unconscious of all save that 
Hilda was on my arm. 

In the wide, great hall was a iong window, 
that held an oaken seat for two. 

**Stop here, my Hilda,’ I said. I put my 
arms about her, that she might not be cold, and 
she nestled within them, as birdling that had 
found its home. 

‘¢ Dost thou wear a locket, my betrothed ?”’ 

“Yes, Wilhelm,’ 

Tremblingly, all blushing in the clear moon- 
light that, silvering the hall, made the wax lights 
dim, she drew forth a little golden ornament. 
Placing it in my palm, it thrilled me through, 
for it was warm with her heart-warmth. 

‘‘Remember, if it is another's, I throw it 
away,” I said. 

- Nay, my Wilhelm, thou shalt not; I love it 
too dearly.’’ 

I forced the trinket open. Smiling in my face, 
was my own painted image, truer even than the 
portrait. 

The tender scene was interrupted. Margretta, 
looking more than ever like her ancestress, whose 
baleful face hung above, stood before us. 

‘(One whom thou ‘hast wronged would have 
something to say to thee, Wilhelm.” 

«I will settlo‘that,” ‘said I, rising. 

Outside, in the porch, I found Albert. I did 
not know ‘he could look ‘sogrim, ‘yet I felt kindly 
toward him—toward all'the world. 

“Well?” said I, mildly. 

‘‘When one man wrongs. another, ia these 
parts, we fight it-out,” said Albert. 

“Albert,” sighed: a gentle voice over my 


“It is the ring of be- 


‘shoulder. 


It was Hilda. Albert looked bashed: ‘* What, 


‘would you fight with my ‘husband? Didst thou 


not guess we had loved one another always— 
since we were born almost?” 

‘* Margretta: ‘told me otherwise. But for him, 
she said, I might have had you.” 
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‘Margretta spoke unwisely. Thou wilt for- 
give her and me, Albert; for, indeed, I am inno- 
cent; [I loved one so truly, I never thought of 
any other; and thou didst seem a very brother.”’ 

Albert spoke no word, but grasped my hand, 
and held it like a vice, looked once over his 
shoulder at my betrothed, and went away. 

When we came back in the ‘‘ best room,” there 
was no one there; aunt Martha, as I suspected 
then, and knew afterward, had dispersed them. 
In the inner-room, however, was my mother ; 
the fir-tree had burnt out its tapers, but there 
was light enough elsewhere, and I saw my por- 
trait, and its legend of welcome, plainly written 
in flowers above, 

My mother was looking at it fixedly. She 
heard us enter, and turned angrily toward us. 

I chose the short way, and the bold one. It 
was thus I had won indulgences from her in my 
childhood. When I spoke in this manner, she 
felt I was my father’s son. 

I pointed to the legend. 

«Does the inscription set in flowers lie, my 
mother? Thy son is not welcome, methinks! 
Out in the wide world, I will find a home for me, 
and for mine.’’ 





Her face grew tender all at once. The eyes 
lost their fire. She burst into tears. She held 
out her arms, 

‘« My son, my son !’’ she cried. 

I brought my little one, my Hilda, to her, 
and she folded us both in one embrace, b!essing 
us. 
Midnight found us by the fire, each on a stool 
at my mother’s knee. 

More sacred than lands, dearer even than my 
father’s wish, was the long heart-craving that 
declared Hilda was its own. The wide world 
owned not for me a creature so sweet as thetiny 
figure, that, folding within my arms, with my 
mother’s eyes above me, I christened, then and 
ever, my ‘‘ wee wifie.”’ 

In the honey-dew of & happiness sweeter than 
I can tell—gweeter than my mother’s time-hon- 
ored draught of metheglin, I drink to all the 
world, and crave that true hearts, everywhere, 
may come to their own, at the blessed, beautiful 
Christmas-time; the hallowed time of ‘ good 
gifts unto men,” of that blossoming of the world 
that shall shine, when flowers are dead, ‘‘ Peace 
and good-will—peace and good-will on earth for 
evermore.” 
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Green are the banks of the beautiful river; 
Deep are the waters that flow o’er its bed; 

Still are the winds ; of the leaves, not a quiver, 
Disturbeth the quiet that reigns o’er the dead, 


Cold, stark and stiff, on the sands she is lying, 
White as the marble from Italy's shore ; 

Stiiled ts the heart with its pitiful sighing; 
Dead! She has gone, to return hévermore, 


Weary repenting, when none would believe her; 
Fired of meeting the world’s scornful eye ; 

Worn out with waiting for death to relieve her, 
Deep ‘mid the waters she plunged, there to die, 





Dead! Her betrayer, at last, is relenting; 

/ Why-mot a word e’re'she came to this shore? 

Kindness had led her from sin to repenting ; 
Now she has gone to return nevermore. 


Clothe the frail form of the poor, sinful creature ; 
Clasp the white hands o’er the still whiter breast ; 
Smooth the damp hair from each beautiful feature, 
Close the pale =lét her quietly rest! 
Tenderly raise lier, with touch 60 caressing ; 
Place her cold clay on the funeral bier; 
Young, and so beauteous—offer a blessing—~ 
Over her grave and her faults shed a tear. 





AT SET OF 8UN. 


BY. ELLA WHEELER. 
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Ir we sit down at set of sun, . 


That eased the heart of him who heard; 
One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then we may count that day well spent. 
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‘We've done no thir that we can trace, 
That brought the sufishine to a face ; 

No act, most small, ._, 
That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 
Then count that day as worse than lost. — 





THE WRONG ONE. 


BY ELLA RBODMAN CHURCH. 


Tux district-school at Long Bridge was over 
for the day, and only one or two stragglers. yet 
lingered, while the teacher, a pale, wearied- 
looking girl, stood putting her desk to rights. 

The children had been unusually troublesome 
that day, and the discouragements at home 
seemed to culminate; :a shiftless father; a sickly 
mother, and ‘‘ Marm,’’ as she was called—short 
for Marmora—the eldest of five. That horrible 
mortgage on the farm was always swallowing up 
money, like an insatiable tiger, to be constantly 
propitiated for fear of his tearing them to pieces, 
and one hundred and twenty-five dollars was 
wanted now. How in the world was she to get 
it? One or two tears fell into the open desk, 
for there was no one there to be troubled by 
them, and it had been such a depressing day. 

September airs came <in’ softly through the 
open doors; and theré was beauty in the distant 
hills, with their soft purple haze; beauty in the 
clustering maples, hanging out here and there a 
banner of flame; beauty in sky, and earth, and 
air; but the poor little teacher saw it not, for 
more lovely, to her tearful vision, would have 
been a roll of crisp greenbacks. 

A boy came in, and handed her letter. He 
had met Sam Wild in the road, and Sam had 
been to the post-office. 

Marmora didn’t often get letters; ont, like 
most persons to whom letters aré rarities, she 
studied this for a minute or so before opening it. 
That well-defined, gentlemanly hand-writing was 
quite unfamiliar; but the address ‘“‘ Miss Mar- 
mora Brade, Long Bridge, —— County, New 
York,’’ was quite correct... Who could be writing 
to her? 

Presently, as though she had not thought of it 
before, Marmora read her letter. When she had 
done this, she grew white, and almost gasped for 
breath. That document of two close pages was 
her first offer; and it came from a man whom 
she had only seen once, and whom she-had' never 
expected to see again. 

The circumstances were peculiar, and hap- 
pened thus: 

About two weeks before, she“hiad ‘¥eturned 
from a visit, made during her vacation, to an 
aunt, who lived fifty miles away ; and although 
she could ill.be spared from the home routine, 
she had been running down so during the sum- 
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mer, that the change’ was absolutely needed. 
The poor, overworked mother saw this only too 
plainly ; and cheerfully took the additional bur- 
den, while she helped her daughter to get ready 
for a month’s sojourn at aunt Talbot's. 

That month did wonders for Marmora. She 
had nothing to-do but eat, sleep, and’ grow fat ; 
and the plump, rosy girl who got into the stage 
on her homeward journey, was’ quite a contrast 
to the white, shadowy damsel, who might have 
been living on « diet of slate pencils, dropped at 
her aunt's door by the same vehicle a few short 
weeks ago. 

There were only two other passengers, and 
both of them were gentlemen. One, a fresh- 
looking, middle-aged man, with a slightly bald 
head; the other, young, tall, and interesting. 
But the elder man was‘much the more cheerful 
of the two, for ha kept up a lively fire of re- 
marks, while the younger one scarcely spoke at 
all. He looked as though he could talk, if he 
chose, but he seemed sad and indifferent; and 
when Marmora occassionally encountered the 
glance of his dark eyes, she turned her own 
away in blushing confusion, as if she had been 
guilty of an impertinence. 


She was somewhat given to dreaming, this. 


little, country school-teacher ; :and several times 
since, she had thought of these sad, half-ques- 
tioning eyes, and sighed a little, perhaps, with a 
sort of Maud Muller feeling. 

There was twenty miles of staging before the 
cars could be reached ; and the ride proved quite 
an eventful one. 

A sudden shower came up, a pitiless, drench- 
ing rain, with thunder and lightning ; and after 
struggling on for a little while, the stage came 
to a stand-still, and the driver, battered and 
drenched, appeared at the door. 

“Well, folks,” he said, “I guess you may as 
well get out here, and toddle into the house— 
the off-horse is scared to death at the lightnin’, 
and I ain’t over fond of it myself. It'll come 
handy to take your dinner, I expect, though Mrs. 
Jacobs ’ll never be hung for her cookin’. ”’ 

That “‘ Mrs. Jacobs” ought to be“ hung for 
her cookin’”’ had been the conclusion of other 
travelers beside themselves; but they did not 
expect much, at the outset; from ‘a tall, worried- 
looking woman, with her face tied up for tooth. 
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ache, overrun by a swarm of dirty children, who 
whooped in and out of the hall and sitting-room 
fike a horde of young savages. 

The gentlemen’ looked meek and resigned, 
when Mrs. Jacobs, after surveying them hope- 
lesgly, said that “she reely didn’t feel equal to 
fixin’ up anythin’ ’’—she’d told Jacobs, over and 
again, that she didn’t set out to keep a hotel, 
but folks would keep droppin’ in,” ete. 

They begged her not to put herself out in the 
least ; they only wanted a shelter until the storm 
was over; but Marmora knew better. The pour, 
half-drowned creatures, she decided, ought to 
have something hot; and she felt the keen de 
mands very sensibly herself. So, following’Mrs. 
Jacobs out to the kitchen, she soon explored the 
capabilities of her larder ; and while the washed- 
out-looking hostess watched her movements with 
unresisting surprise, she got up a hasty, but 
attractive repast, of which the foundation was 
eggs, coffee, and biscuits. 

Mrs. Jacobs became so interested, that she 
produced some wretched pie, some hard pre- 
serves, and soft pickles, to help out the feast; 
and Marmora, with rolled-up sleeves, bright 
eyes, and flushed cheeks, laid the cloth herself, 
in the sitting room—presenting such a pretty 
picture, as she did it, that her traveling com- 
panions gazed upon her with very'evident admi- 
ration. The elder gentleman ‘advised her to 
hurry her preparations, or they should certainly 
begin upon her, just to find out whether cheeks 
that looked like peaches tasted like them. 

Marmora blushed vividly and disappeared ; 
and the speaker remarked to his companion, that 
she was a very nice little girl, and would make 
& jewel of a wife for any man who had common 
sense—and the young man, as usual, said no- 
thing. 

The impromptu cook and serving-maid entered 
into the fun of the thing in the most spirited 
manner ; and they all looked upon it as a regular 
frolic—an impromptu picnic of the first water. 
Marmora was accustomed to bringing order out 
of chaos at home; and, somehow, ‘she managed 
to make the dreary sitting-room look cozy and 
attractive. The children were banished to the 
kitchen, where the good-natured stage-driver 
took them in hand, and told them stories that 
made their unkempt hair stand more on end than 
ever. 

It was really a cheery, refreshing meal, after 
all; and the gentlemen gratefully acknowledged 
that they would have been poor, forlorn crea- 
tures indeed without the bright, presiding spirit, 
that had cast such sunshine over their path. 
The storm cleared almost as suddenly as it 
Vou. LXIV.—29, 








had lowered; and the stout gentleman, declar- 
ing that he must have his share of the pleasure, 
paid Mrs. Jacobs liberally for the viands con- 
sumed: by himself and Miss Brade. He would 
also have paid for the other traveler, but that 
haughty young gentleman would not permit it. 

Marmora blushed again, and allowed the gen- 
tleman, who seemed to have taken her under his 
supervision, te help her into the vehicle. He 
paid her a great many compliments during the 
remainder of the ride, and, at parting, laugh- 
ingly asked for ‘her address. He did not wish, 
he said, to lose'sight of such a girl as she was. 

Marmora thought it rather funny, but as he 
was much older than herself, she didn’t mind 
it. She gave him the address, and then, with a 
low bow, and some half-murmured thanks from 
the owner of the dark eyes, she took-her train, 
and went homeward, while her companions 
were borne off in a different direction. 

And now this letter had come from her elderly 
admirer, saying that he had not been able to get 
her out of ‘his mind ever since she had made 
such sunshine for two lorn men, in that very 
shady place, Mrs, Jaceb’s sitting-room; and if 
she could be persuaded ‘to make his sunshine for 
the remainder of his life, he would feel illumi- 
nated at once. He was older than she, he added ; 
and he thought quite lately, that he had buried 
his hopes for this world, (‘‘a widower, of course,” 
commented Marmora,) but he now felt that earth 
held! much brightness for him yet, if the only 
woman who could make him forget the past 
would listen to his suit. He could offer her an 
independent fortune, and the devotion of a life- 
time ; would she give him permission to visit her, 
and hear from her own lips what he had to ex- 
pect? f fp 

This document was signed ‘‘ Your stage-coach 
companion, Edward Forbes,”’ and then followed: . 
his address:in New York. 

Marmora could scarcely think connectedly: 
Surprise seemed to have paralyzed all her facul- 
ties. But ‘hurriedly finishing her work in the 
school-room, she thrust the letter into the sat- 
chel, and hastened home. 

Mrs. ‘Brode looked up in astonishment at the- 
strange conduct of her daughter, who burst into. 
tears, and handed her the letter. 

«Oh, Marmora!’’ said the sick woman, when 
she had fairly taken it all in, “If he was a nice, 
kind man, and you thought you could like him, 
I should be so glad |” 

«« But, wouldn’t you miss me, mother?” asked 
the girl, with a quivering lip. It hurt her that 
they were so willing to let her go. 

‘*T should like to have you settled,”’ was the 
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reply; '‘‘and, perhaps, Marm, we should get the 
mortgage paid off—that would te me a new 
lease of life, I think.” 

“Bought and sold,” thought Maiiowte| bit- 
terly. That was just what it seemed ‘to be; 
and she shrank involuntarily, ‘as she recalled 
Mr. Forbes’ prominent light orbs, full, rosy face, 
and decidedly stout figure. But then, as her 
parents urged, she did not love any one else, 
(good reason why, thought poor Marm,) and Mr. 
Forbes might, at least, come on a visit; and be 
taken into consideration. Perhaps, she would 
get to like him very much indeed: 

And so, Marmora, urged on’ all’ sides, and 
vainly wishing that the dark ‘eyes, with only a 
clerk’s small salary, perlaps, had laid them- 
selves at her feet instead, indited the fateful 
letter. She only wrote one’ word, ‘“‘Come;’" but 
that cost her more than thé longest epistle she 
had ever attempted. 

Two or three times she was on the ‘point of 
tearing it up. Onee, after she had deposited it 
jn 'the post-office, she started to get it back again; 
and when the letter was ‘fairly off, beyond all 
recovery, she dévoutly hoped that Mr. Forbes 
‘might chatige his mind ‘before he got it. 

But nothe. The letter seemed to have reached 
him with the speed‘ of a*telegram, and, in the 
same lightring ike” way, “¢ine’ back the an- 
noutidément, ‘that he*would be'at Long Bridge on 
the followitg day. 

There was hurrying to’and fro in the Brade 
domicile, and general putting of things to rights. 
The unlucky farmer was usually smiling and con- 
tented-looking ; but now’he fairly beamed with 
complacency; and the pink ribbons in Mrs. 
Brade’s new cap seemed to cast a faint glow of 
health on her cheek. Marmora had a delicate, 
lady-like prettiness about her, that emotion 
always heightened ; she could not look upon this 
matter-of-fact Mr. Forbes quite ‘as'alover; and 
yet, feeling that he had a right to her at her Best, 
she datifully put on’ a white dress, and her mo- 
ther insisted on pinning @ bunch of pink chry- 
santhemums in her bosom. 

The flowers were a lovely color, and:so wére 
the cheeks above them. | Marmora, slipping off 
very quietly, threw a shawl ‘over hervarm, and 
walked out into the lane at the side of the gar- 
den. Somehow, she could not meet the man in 
the house ; she felt ag if sheshould choke within 
four walls; and if he eared to find her, he might 
search for her outside. haly 

It was all very ‘queer, she wondered, if she 
were not dreaming it? She believed she would 
just walk on, away ‘from the fate, not caring 
what she camé to. Why should she? 








Presently, she, heard footsteps behind her‘ 
People seldom passed through that lene. Who 
could be coming now?, She felt a cold chill 
creep over ‘her at the|thought of Mr. Forbes. 
Had he managed to ,diseover her already? It 
seemed like, witehgraft. 

Marmora turned suddenly, and saw the last 
person in the world whom she wished to see, 
except Mr. Forbes—-the.man who had been so 
persistently in her thoughts for the last few 
days. 

‘‘Oh, why did you come?’’ she said, in dis- 
tress, putting out her hands, as though to push 
him from her. 

*«T have come in answer to the word you wrote 
me,”’ was the smiling reply. ‘Surely, you do 
not regret it already ?” . 

“You!” she exclaimed, growing white and 
faint. ; 

Yes, I, Edward Forbes; did you not expect 
me?” 

He hastened .up.to the tottering figure. For 
the first time in her life, Marmora had fainted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brade wondered what had be- 
come of their daughter, and also of the expected 
lover, who should; have been there by the train 
that came,an hour,ago; but when, just as the 
last. rays of sunset glinted over the hills, the two 
walked m, radiant, the astonishment of the 
parents was supreme. 

Could this very, prepossessing young man really 
be the Mr. Forbes, whom Marmora had _ repre- 
sented as middleraged and unattractive? What 
did it all mean? 

But Edward Forbes’. bewilderment was quite 
over, for Marmora had told him the whole story ; 
and if,.at first, it was not altogether pleasant to 
think that the lady.had been ready to marry 
some one else, he remembered the peculiar cir- 
cumstances. of the case, and forgave her. 

He had told hig. story, too. When they met 
in the stage-coach, he had just been made miser- 
able by a fashionable coquette, and the world, of 
course, all seemed stuffed with sawdust. He had 
felt Marmora’s sweet brightness, through all his 
misanthropy, andbasked in it like the sunshine. 
He had found ‘himself watching her movements, 
and speculating upon her home-surroundings, ~ 
as he sat, there buried, apparently, in his own 
thoughts. He had experienced flashes of indig- 
nation at the forwardness of his companion; but 
the man so evidently, meant, no harm by it, and 
the girl took, it in,such good part, that there was 
nothing to be.said. 

He listened eagerly; when Marmora, gave the 
elderly party her address, though no one would 
have supposed him to, be thinking of anything 
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put the straps of his valise, which he was care- 
fully securing; and when, after his return, he 
found himself constantly dwelling on the girl's 
sweet, deft, housewifély ways, and her smiling, 
changeful face, he resolved to venture on the 
bold step of writing to her, and asking her to be 
his wife. What did he care what her father, 
mother, sisters, or brothers might be like, when 
the girl herself was neither ungrammatical, nor 
unlady-like? With a little training, she would 
grace the first society in the land; and, fortu- 
nately, he had no one to consult but himself. 
She looked very young, this Marmora. What 
a quaint, Eastern sort of name! She looked 
seventeen, but was twenty; and as Edward For- 
bes had reached thé venerable age of thirty, he 
wrote the words which helped to carry on her 
mistake. He did not know how’ she would re- 
ceive his letter. Perhaps'she would feel indig- 
nant that the acquaintance of a stage-coach ride 





should presume to address her in this way ; and 
until her charming little answer of one word 
reached him, he was almost miserable; for he 
had quite set his heart on this little wild-flower 


ofa girl, who was in such sweet, fresh contrast 


to that somewhat worn camelia, Florence Hast- 
ings. 

The mortgage on the farm was paid off, and 
the Brades were prosperous and happy ever 
after. 

As to the worthy individual who appeared to 
Marmora in the undesirable, light of a probable 


husband, for a few wretched days, it is only just 


tosay that nothing was farther from his thoughts; 
for, as he was the lawful property of a severe 
lady, who ruled him with 9 rod of iron, and his 


eldest daughter was just about Marmora’s age, 


he scarcely bestowed an after-thought on his 
stage-coach companion; and when he met her, 
‘as Mrs. Edward Forbes, he did not recognize her. 





HAPPY 
BY MATTIE 


WE know not how the moments fly, 
We never wish the morrow; 

No thought of trouble comes anigh, 
Or hint of coming sorrow. 

Throned in our breast, a regal guest, 

; Love'sits serene and smiling ; 

Each happy moment, full of rest, 
With love's own sweets beguiling. 


Oh, happy hours, that. fly too fast! 
Oh, moments rich in blessing! 

The light that gilds you still shall last,” ‘ 
Its brightness still possessing. 

In sweet content the days are spent, 
In peace the twilight closes, 

And softly through 'the silence sent, 
Night's starry gate undloses. 





HOURS. 


WINFIELD TORREY. 


Oh, happy hours! the love that lies 
Within thy shining portal, 

Shall yet unfold to bless our eyes, 
With joys that shine immortal. 

Oh, hours that hold a bliss untold! 
And dear beyond all saying ; 

Each sunny moment linked with gold, 
In flowery ways delaying. 


Oh, happy hours! the winds that sweep 
From woodland and from meadow, 
And through the clover thickets creep 
When honey bees are fed, oh ! 
In wanton strife, with odors rife, 
They breathe through all thy sweetness 
A charm that lingers on while life 
Is rounded to completeness, 
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THINE eyes, sweet twin forget-me-nots, 
Afloat in liquid pearl, 

Shine soft beneath black, arched brows, 
Shine soft through lashes curl ; 

Turn those eyes from me away, 

Lest thou make too bright the day! 


Thy teeth, a flock of miJk-white doves, ite 
In a bed of roses sleeping; 

Thy lips as red as tanager plumes 
Hold such smiles in 'their keeping. 

As dent the dimples deeper in, 

On glowing cheek and rounded chin, 


(fri 





Thy brow, a piece of ivory, 
Set thy fair locks between ; 

Thy locks that rol] down nevk and breast 
Their rippling, yellow sheen, 

Like banner wove of softest silk, 

Afloat upon a sea of milk ! 


vy Mhén comé into the gatden, lore, 
' And walk ‘midst the lilies with me, 
And lay thy hand within my Own, 
ich shall my answer be. 
Oh, come, love, come, the hours‘go by ; 
We're waiting, love—the lilies and I! 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 353, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Mavup Incersoxt knew that she-was being car- 
ried at a rapid rate through the country, for 
street lamps no longer scattered stars along the 
way, and the purple twilight had deepened into 
entire darkness, She was troubled by the 
strangeness of this proceeding, and grew pain- 
fully nervous. Nothing but the knowledge that 
her grandfather had arranged to go down to the 
Jersey Coast kept her from absolute desperation. 
As it was, vague terrors seized upon her. The 
dark loneliness of her position became almost 
unbearable. Once or twice she shook at the 
window, and cried out to know where she was, 
and when she would reach her grandfather. 

No answer was given to this passionate appeal. 
In fact it is doubtful if the two persons in front 
heard it at all, for the road was rough, and the 
wheels rattled noisely over it, drowning her 
voice. After a vain attempt to open the window, 
the poor girl fell back in a panic, for that and 
the doors were securely fastened on the outside. 
She was so inexperienced that a doubt arose in 
her mind if this was not the usual construction 
of such vehicles, and out of her ignorance she 
reassured herself. 

Once the carriage stopped, and a man with a 
lantern, leading a pair of horses, passed the 
window. Before she could make an appeal to 
this man, he was gone, and she saw his lantern 
moving off to the right, revealing the outlines of 
a pair of horses. Those she had seen before were 
blaek, or seemed so in the imperfect light. 

Then the carriage moved on again, at a swifter 
pace than it had yet gone; and Maud shrunk 
back among the cushions, helpless and passive. 

At last the horses checked their speed, and 
stopped suddenly before the outline of a ghostly 
white house, with closed doors and blinds, 
through which a few bars of light shone dimly. 

Then the door opened, and the English groom 
looked in. 

“This is the place, young lady. Will you 
step out?” 

Maud sprang up, and, regardless of the s‘eps, 
leaped to the greund. 
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“‘Igs my father here? Does he know I am 
coming ?’’ she asked, breathlessly. 

«All right. This way, Miss,’’ answered the 
man, opening a gate. ‘Of course, you are 
expected.” 

Maud fairly ran up the walk, and was beat- 
ing with her hand against the door, when the 
groom came up and pushed it open. The next 
instant she was in a broad hall lighted only from 
the gleam of a lamp that came from a partially- 
opened door on one side. 

“This way,’ said the groom, pushing the 
door open. ‘Here is the young lady, sir.” 

Maud had entered the room when this last 
speech was uttered. She turned sharply with 
a cry of fear, and was darting into the hall when 
the groom went out and locked the door after 
him. 

Then Sir Charles Oakley came forward, bland 
and smiling, with one hand held out in seem- 
ingly frank hospitality. 

«‘ Ah, this is an honor and a happiness I hardly 
dared to expect,”’ he said. ‘I only wish this 
old house were a palace, that your reception 
might be more worthy.” 

Maud stood before him, white as a cloth, and 
haughty as a queen. Indignation had swept 
away all her terror. 

‘I am to understand by your presence, sir, 
that my grandfather is not here, that he has 
never authorized my coming.” 

“Understand anything and everything that 
you desire, most fair girl,’’ said the young man, 
‘‘for, after this condescension, you shall have 
no wish that is not gratified. It was not to make 
you mistress of an old barrack like this that I 
practiced a little harmless deception, but to — 
secure an opportunity of saying how deeply, 
how devotedly I love you.¥ 

For the first time in her young life a look of 
withering scorn swept that fair face. It was all 
the answer she gave to a speech that filled her 
with contempt so deep that all the terrors of her 
situation were lost in it. 

The young man flushed with anger, and a dan- 
gerous menace came into his sleepy blue eyes. 
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«A second time,”’ he said. ‘‘ Young lady, does 
it not strike you, that Sir Charles Oakley is not 
used to seeing his love met with silent scorn?’ 

«“T have never cared to ask the question,” 
answered Maud. ‘‘ But, silent or spoken, there 
js nothing but scorn to render back for an insult 


like this.” 


‘‘T will say the truth,” answered Maud, firmly. 
‘But isn’t the truth rather awkward. My 


carriage awaited you at the hotel-door; my groom 
helped you in.”’ 


“*No, no!”’ 
‘« But he accompanied you all the way. Who 


will believe that you did not come by appoint- 


“Insult! Why, girl, I am offering you wealth } ment?” 


unbounded—devotion. I am offering to take you 

out of that loathsome tenement-house and place 

you in a palace, such as you never dreamed of.” 
Maud lifted her hand and said, quietly, 


‘«My grandfather will believe me.” 
‘‘ Perhaps—for he seems an innocent old party ; 


but who else will be so credulous ?”’ 


Maud felt a sudden faintness creep over her. 


“Hush, sir! If this is an offer of marriage, I} She thought of Arthur White, and her courage 


reject it; only regretting that the shameful way } was gone. 
you have enforced it upon me, renders common j view tears swelled into her eyes. 
away and once more looked drearily through 


the window. 


thanks impossible.” 
“Marriage! Marriage!” 


For the first time during that inter- 
She turned 


In a moment he was by her 


This time the young man’s face was lighted } side. 


with an expression half scorn half amusement. 
Maud looked at him wonderingly. 
All at once his face changed. He was quite 


‘‘ There, there, my angel, listen to reason !”’ 
Maud shook his hand from hers as if it had 
been a viper; fire blazed through her tears; a 


incapable of understanding the entire innocence } look of wild loathing swept over the loveliness 


of thought and action which made the young 
creature so childlike, yet left her so proud. 

«Ah, I see. If you prefer that idea, I do not 
object,’ he said, drawing nearer to her. 

«‘I have but one preference, and that is to 
return to my grandparents as soon as possible. 
It must be near morning. They have been ex- 
pecting me all night. You could not have the 
heart to make them suffer so had you known 
how terribly they will grieve.” 

«« But not as I should grieve to lose you,”’ an- 
swered the young baronet, relapsing into his 
persuasive smile, which even then had something 
supercilious in it. ‘* You feel for them so much, 
but forget that I love you a thousand times better 
than they ever Come, come, it is useless 
to resist destiny.- Content yourself a few hours 
here, and in another day you and I will be on our 
route to Europe, or to the West, if you prefer it,’’ 

Maud turned her eyes from that flushed and 
eager face and, moved toward the window. It 
was fastened, like the door; but one of the blinds 
had blown open, and she saw the first bright 
gleams of coming dawn through the night-gloom. 
It was a faint glimmer, which scarcely changed 
the general darkness, but her heart leaped to it 
with a wild glow of hope. 

“The moruing breaks,’’ she said, turning from 
the window as Sir Charles approached it. 

«* What then, sweet one?’’ 

“There must be some way of getting home, 
and I will go.” 

«And what will you: say when once there? 
That you have spent the night with a young gen- 
tleman in this rather out-of-the-way place ?”’ 








of her face. That instant, as the two stood face 
to face, in open defiance, a quick, leaping step 
was heard on the gravel, some human figure 
came with a bound upon the veranda; the half 
blind was flung upen, the sash crushed in, and 
through it broke the man Burke, breathing hard, 
and clenching his teeth in burning wrath. 

‘Touch but the hem of that young lady's gar- 
ments again, and I will dash the breath from 
your body, Do you hear, coward?”’ 

‘Coward |’’ stammered the baronet, clenching 
his fist with an Englishman’s quick impulse of 
assault. ‘Coward! And who are you, ruffian, 
that dares use the word ?”’ 

‘‘Who am I, boy—your uncle! A man that 
has degraded himself, but never so much that 
he cannot both despise and punish you. Step 
further back from this young lady, I say! Your 
breath taints the air she breathes,” 

Sir Charles was struck dumb and breathless. 
Was this stern, rude man the brother Lady 
Oakley had been so anxious to find? Could he 
speak the truth in this? 

«You my uncle? You?” 

The look of haughty scorn that accompanied 
these words brought a gleam of intense rage into 
the strange man’s eyes; but.he simply put the 
baronet back with his hand, while he turned to 
address Maud, This gesture stung the young 
man into more intense rage. 

** Leave this house!”’ he, stammered, ‘or I'll 
call my man to put you-out!”” 

‘This house is mine. If you will trouble 
yourself to look over the records, you will find 
the title-deed recorded in the name of your ma- 
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ternal uncle, James Rochester. Tam that man, 
as you have already been told.” 
* «T do not believe it ! “My uncle died long ago.” 

“Tt is not important that you should believe 
it, young man; but the truth is, by breaking into 
this welling, my property, secretly, in the night, 
both you-and your servant are guilty of burg- 
lary, and if I do no’ arrest you for the crimé, ‘it 
is because you are my sister's son, and-I will 
have more mercy on you than was shown to me.”’ 

The young man looked around bewildered; 
the haughty English blood burned in his veins. 
He would not believe what Burke had said, but 
took courage for fresh defiance. 

**T do not believe one word of this,”’ he said; 
‘‘and once more I command you to leave this 
house. It is my grandmother's property, in- 
herited from a son who died years ago, She 
told me this herself within the week.” 

Burke turned away from the young man, con- 
quering the bitter reply that was upon his lips. 
Going up to Maud, where she stood amazed and 
half terrified by the window, he addressed her 
with that gentle courtesy which always marked 
his speech where she was its object. 

«This is no place for you, Miss Ingersoll. I 
can easily imagine how you have been deluded 
here, for I and my friend outside have been 
watching the preparations for some evil deed, 
which have been going on for days. This is not 
the first night that we have been led here by 
lights shining through the shutters, but we did 
not know their fall import till now, or to what 
cowardly acts a high-born gentleman could de- 
scend.”’ 

Sir Charles stamped his foot with passion as 
he heard this, and ground the word ruffian be- 
tween his teeth. Burke took no heed of the 
offensive word, but still addressed Maud. 

‘There is an old woman in a house near the 
sea-shore with whom you will be safe and com- 
fortable. She is the mother of that man from 
the West, whom you know. Trust yourself with 
us, and we will take you to her.” 

Maud gathered up her shawl. 

«Oh, Mr. Burke, let me go at once! No matter 
how far it is, I can walk,” she said, eagerly. 

“Not with this ruffian! You shall not go with 
him!’ said Sir Charles, standing in her way, 
white and trembling with passion. 

‘‘ Well [rather think this girl is going to do 
pretty much as she is a mind to,” said a deep, 
positive voice from the window—and Dan White 
looked in through the broken sash with the air 
of a sentinel on duty. “You see, young man, 
T’ve got a word to say about that. Just stand 
back, and let the young lady free to choose her 





own ‘sociates. She don’t seem over please: with 
them ‘you've provided, so I guess I'll take hep 
over to the old woman, and if any harm reaches 
her' there, I’m responsible.’’ 

Sir Charles did not move, but stood between 
Maud and the door, white to’ the lips. 

‘By heavens, this is too much!” he cried, 
furiously. «What ho!” 

The groom, who had beén skulking at one end 
of the house, now. came boldly on the veranda, 
ready to aid his master. White saw him and 
wheeled away from the window. 

“This to begin with!” he said, with a lazy 
swing of the person, and the next minute the 
groom lay, head downward) in the center of a 
weedy flower-bed, with his high-topped boots 
beating against each other. ‘So much for that!” 
muttered Dan, turning his back on the flower- 
bed. “Now just open the door, young fellow, 
and let that girl out, or, by Jingo! I'll pitch you 
after him! Ask anybody that knows me if I aint 
just the chap that can do it.” 

Still the baronet kept his position, so changed 
with rage that his best friend would hardy have 
known him. The muttered curses of his servant 
came thick and vicious through the broken glass, 
but this had no power over the insane passion 
of the master. H6w it might have ended noone 
can tell, for he stodd at bay like a wild animal, 
when a carriage dashed up the road, and stopped 
before the house. 

Three people got out of this carriage—old 
Mr. Ingersoll, Lady Oakley, and a little girl. 
Sir Charles caught a glimpse of his mother, and 
a rush of hot crimson flooded the palor of his 
face. 

The gruom, burning with shame, picked him- 
self up, and hid his disordered person behind 
the house when he saw Lady Oakley cominy 
Dan White ‘rushed into the hall, wrenched the 
doot open, and held it reverently while Lady 
Ofikley and Mr. Ingersoll passed through. The 


‘moment Maud saw her grandfather, she went 


to meet him with both hands held out, and her 
bosom 80 convulsed with sobs that she could 
not speak. The old man drew her to his side, 
and, bending down, kissed her tenderly on the 
forehead. 

Lady Oakley went up to her son, who wheeled 
away from her with an impatient gesture, and 
pointing to Burke, exclaimed, 

“Do you know that man, my lady ?”’ 

Lady Oakley fastened her eyes upon Burke, 
who lifted the hat from his head, and turned 
his face full upon her. It was a white, stern 
face, and the great, black eyes were full of 
mournful reproach. 
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The lady stood breathless. The color came 
and went ; a wild intelligence broke through her 


avtpiak, madam,” said’ thé ‘baronet, tremb- 
ling with impatience. “This man has the au- 
dacity' to say that he is your brother.”’ 

“He is! He is my brother!” ‘cried Lady 
Oakley; and a glow of ‘exceeding joy swept 
over her face. “Oh, James, James! how could 
you keep from us so long? ‘It was cruel! You 
will never realize how cruel!” 

The lady held out her hands as she spoke, 
and all her superb frame shook with tender 
emotion. 

Burke grasped her hand. Great tears swelled 
inte his eyes, and his chest heaved with passion. 

“Qh, Beatrice! Sister Beatrice!’’ 

“J—I have hoped for this all my life,” sob- 
bed the lady. ' 

“Then this infamous connection is true, ma- 
dam,” sneered the young baronet. “ This ruf- 
fian! This convict, for aught I know, is my 
urcle !”’ 

* As certainly as it is that I am your mother,” 
answered the lady, with calm dignity. 

** And you mean to inforee the relationship on 
me?’ i% 

Lady Oakley drew her magnificent figure up 
to its full height. 

“The gentleman is my only brother, and, as 
‘such, my son must honor him,” shesaid. ‘ Dur- 
ing the best portion of our lives we have been 
apart. Ido not understand the cause ; but there 
shall be no separation hereafter.” 

The baronet turned ‘on his’ héel, rude with 
passion. , 

‘Then, madam, the choice wil be between 
this: ‘adventurer and your son. I cannot be 
dragged into these low associations.” 

«Low associations! Charles, he is my bro- 
ther !”’ 

*¢ But I disclaim the relationship.” 

*« And I am proud of it,’’ answered the lady, 
drawing close to Burke, over whose face a look 
of keen agony was creeping. 

“My poor sister,” he muttered. “Do not say 
that. It kills me.” 

“There was a time when this, my dear, dear 
“prother was all the world to me; when he felt 
‘for me as no other person could—even worked 

: “for my support with his own hands. I’ think he 
‘would have @iéd for me.” 

** Oh, God, forgive me! I did more than that,”’ 
/ aid Burke, with a sharp cry of distress. 

‘Sir Charles! Sir Charles! for my sake, be 
‘kind to him,” pleaded the mother. “ You never 


fully destitute?. Our home in the South was 
broken up. He.was-a young man then, pam- 
pered, epoiled, caressed as you are now. His 
hands ‘had never known a day’s toil; his spirit 
rose proudly above it. He was only my -half- 
brother; remember.”’ 

« Thank heaven for that |” broke in Sir Charles, 
with insolent exultation. 

‘«But he gave me the full measure of a bro- 
ther’s ‘love. Aill:.our great: wealth was swept 
from us, Nothing was left but this place, which 
was his inheritance, almost overlooked in our 
abundance. ‘He brought us here, and worked 
like a common laborer for our support. I am 
speaking, Charles, of your grandmother and my- 
self; two spoiled, helpless women, who were & 
heavy burden to him.” 

« Very likely !’’ said the baronet, with » cold 
sneer. 

Lady Oakley turned white with intense feel- 
ing. 

«JT never knew of devotion or self-sacrifice 
like that whieh my mother and myself received 
from this man,’’ she suid, m a voiee that, with- 
out being loud, rang full and@lear through the 
room. “In the dark hour, he was an angel of 
light to us; but when prosperity exme, when 
your father’s love, Charles Oakley, lifted me out 
of our low estate, he disappeaved—how or when 
I never knew. He might have been dead. My 
mother believed that he.was, but I never did. 
All through my Tife-in England;'the hope clung 
to me that we should. meet again) Now the one 
great want of my life is satisfied. Oh, my son! 
my son! have you no sympathy with your mo— 
ther’s joy, that the brother she loved so is found?” 

“ Oh;'yes, madam, you have my sympathy,’” 
answered the young man, easting @eoo), sidelong 
sneer at hisnewly-found uncle. ‘*Your account 
of my newly-found relative is most interesting ; ; 
but “Gt feaves ‘so’ many ‘years of his life in the 
dark.” 

“They need pt remain s0,” said Burke, step- 
ping forward, where every eye could scan that 
face, ‘which had beet ‘handsome once, but was 
nobly grand now ; ‘for its whiteness was that of 
marble, and his great, black eyes were full of 
fervid light. 

“That which my‘sister has told you may be 
true. I did wish to save her and'my mother 
from a feeling of the poverty that was upon us. 
I did work for their comfort, and strive with all 
the might that was in me to give them some of 
the luxuriés’ which had become mecessities to 
them; let me do myself that justice; but I'did 
“worse ‘than that—not for myself. God is my 





knew it—how should you, when we were fright- 





judge, it was not for myself; but I went into other 
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things. On this coast were bands of smugglers ; 
lower still, wreckers, by whom unwary vessels 
were lured to destruction. I: joined these law- 
less men. I worked with them—became their 
leader, My sister never dreamed of this., I was 
adroit, and had willing tools. My disguises were 
many—but fate overtook me at last. On the 
very day that your father, young man, asked for 
my sister in marriage, the law hounds were on 
my track. That night: I came here, risking 
everything to make myself sure that she. was 
happy. I went'to her room, saw that she could 
smile in her sleep, and went away to my doom 
content. I had been careful, very careful, not 
to drag her name into my crimes. On the day 
she was married I was condemned to prison. 
From the prison-van I saw: her wedding, equi- 
page sweep down to a steamer on the, wharf 
bound for Europe. The same day made her a 
lady and me a convict. As the steamer swept 
away with her and her noble husband, a miserg- 
ble craft crawled out from the opposite pier, and 
bore me to my prison home. This is my life, 


young man: Knowing it, you have a. right to 
say that association with me is to degrade your- 
self. You have a right to save your mother from 
the contagion of a relationship which can do her 


nothing but harm.” 

While Burke was speaking Lady Oakley’s face 
underwent a wonderful change. Her face, pale 
before, became ashen; her lips grew cold and 
hard; but ag he went on, describing the scenes 
she remembered so well, those lips began to 
quiver convulsively, her eyes filled with tears, 
and she shook from head to foot with a great 
flood of tenderness, sorrow, and regret. 

Burke turned to her with, mournful, humility. 

«You know all now, Beatrice, and must see 
that your son is right. From this hour you and 
I must be strangers.” 

Lady Oakley flung out: her arms with an out- 
burst of passionate affection. 

**No, no,no! It was for my sake s°% 

Her arms were around the broken man’s neck ; 
her head rested lovingly on, his shoulder. She 
clung to him with passionate persistence. 

**My lady,’’ said the baronet, angrily. “I 
will not permit this. Remember who you are.” 

«<I remember that. ke is.my brother, that he 
toiled for, me, suffered tor me—sinned for. me; 
that he was in a prison cell, while I reigned in 
a palace, Henceforth, Sir Charles, my home 
shall be his.” : 

A look of keen exultation came over the young 
man’s face. 

«You forget, my lady,” he said, ‘‘that hay- 
ing been married in America, no settlements 


were made, That was nothing, for my father’s 
was munificent, and, up to this time, I have 
scarcely given the omission a thought; but, once 
for all, I decline all intercourse with this man, 

Not one shilling of my father’s property shall go 
to him through you, though he were perishing 
with hunger.” 

Burke looked mournfully down into his sis- 
ter’s face. She was almost smiling. 

.. You see how it is, Beatrice,’’ he said, gently 
pressing her cheek to his. We must always be 
far apart.’’ 

She lifted her head, and then-he saw why it 
was that the glow of a coming smile had bright. 
ened her face. 

* Not because my son threatens me with poy- 
erty. He knew but little of his mother when he 
did that. This place is yours yet. It shall be 
our home. You worked for me once, and I loved 
you for it..; Shall we try the old life again?” 

Burke released her from the clasp of his arms 
almost in dismay. 

‘What! You, Beatrice? Stay here with me?” 

She answered him almost plaintively. 

‘Oh, you do not know how weary one gets in 
the great whirl of lite. I want rest so. It seems 
to me as if my heart were taking root again, now 
that I, have found you.” 

While the lady was speaking, a carriage drove 
up to the gate, and out of it, like a canary bird, 
fluttering from its cage, came Mrs. Rochester, 
trembling in her walk, her head vibrating, and 
her Jittle feet pattering unevenly, she managed 
to reach the front door, and, with an effort that 
took away her breath, pushed it open. 

“What is the meaning of this? What brought 
you away from home? Who brought youhere, 
Beatrice.. I insist, I will know all about it.’’ 

As she spoke the old woman went close up to 
her daughter, saw that she was leaning on;some 
one, and put up herglass. It fell from her hand 
with a suddenness that made every link in the 
gold chain rattle. A cold, gray whiteness set- 
tled on the withered face, and, with a little cry, 
she fell to the floor, and lay quivering. there, 
like a wounded bird, For one moment her tiny 
French boots beat weakly on the carpet, then all 
was still, as if the morsel of humanity under. all 
those waves of silk and quivering lace had sud- 
denly fallen asleep. , 

, Burke stooped down and lifted the old wo- 
man in his arms. Her little-hands, buttoned 
tight in thin, mauve-tinted gloves, fell down limp 
as wet paper. The small mouth was drawn up- 
ward at one corner, and all the nerves on.that 
side of the face seemed tied in a knot. There was 





no vibration of the head—no stir of the limbs, 
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‘Bring a doctor! Oh, for heaven's sake bring 
a doctor!” cried Lady Oakley, falling on her 
knees on the sofa, where they had laid her,mo- 
ther.:: ‘She is dying! She is dying!’ 

Dan White dashed out of the house, and ran 
to.his horse, which was tied to the fence by a 
halter. Leaping upon his bare back, he put the 
beast to his speed without stopping for an. in- 
stant to greet his brother Arther, who had come 
down by appointment in the early train; but he 
called out as the horse rushed by, 

«Don’t be scared, nor nothing. It’s all right; 
you'll find fine girl up at the old house with the 
rest of ’em.’ 

Startled by all this, the young man walked at 
& quick pace toward the old house, and entered 
the room, almost unnoticed, in which Mrs. Ro- 
chester was lying, still insensible. 

“Can I do anything?’ he said, bending over 
Lady Oakley, forgetting that she was a stranger 
in his quick sympathy. 

His voice affected the lady, strangely. She 
began to tremble, and tears. swelled fast and 
large under her eyelids. 

“Oh, Charles, I thought you could not. be so 
cruel,” she said, with pathetic gratitude. 

The young man made noreply. He could only 
understand that Lady Oakley in her grief had 
taken him for some one else. She: looked up, 
surprised by his silence, and scanned his face 
through her tears. Still she was not undeceived. 

“Oh, my samy my son! I fear she will never 
speak again.” 

Sir Charles Oakley, who had nore candies 
sulkily by the window, thinking himself called, 
came forward then, and spake in cold, icy met 
that startled his mother. 

*sIt is only one of her old nervous dalam I 
suppose the poor old soul left. her vinaigrette be- 
hind.” 

Lady Oakley looked up, and saw the two young 
men close by her side, both with their eyes bent 
upon her, and seeming so strangely alike, that 
she was lost in amazement. 

‘¢ Who—who is this man ?'’ she said. 

“I beg pardon,” said young. White, drawing 
back. ‘I have the honor of knowing almost 
every one here; lady, and seeing that some one 
suffered, forgot myself.”’. 

The lady looked upon him wildly for a mo- 
ment, and fell upon her knees again, for just 
then a faint sigh came from the sofa, and the 
little face there began to quiver. 

“She is alive. Our mother still breathes,’ 
she said, to Burke, who was gazing mournfully 
down upon the suffering little creature. 

‘‘Hush! She has disowned me. It was the 











sight of. my face that struck her down,’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘It is better that I should go away.” 
“I—I do not understand.” 
** Do. mot ask now—let me'go:) Sheimioves.”’ 
With these words, Burke went softly out of the 
room, and met Dan White coming through the 
gate followed by the doctor. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 

AcrvarTxp by a sense of delicacy that few per- 
sons would have given him credit for, Dan hesi- 
tated to enter the house where his presence might 
be an embarrassment, and lingered near the gate, 
while the doctor went forward. Here Burke 
joined him, evidently in great excitement. 

‘«I don’t wonder you feel it,’’ said Dan, * for, 
after all, she is your mother.”’ 

‘“*My mother! Yes, yes, and I loved her so 
once. Oh, how fatally I trusted hers You don’t 
know all, Dan,” 

“Yes, L.do, pretty generally, anyhow. It was 
her that set herself agin that other young Oak- 
ley, who loved, Miss Beatrice so, and whose heart 
she broke. I mean the young fellow who was 
traveling with the man your sister married. 
Didn’t I see them together every day amost. 
Many « time I took ’em out in my boat, and 
baited her hook; for they both took to fishing 
like old coasters, though neither one or tother 
ever catched a thing, but fished for images in 
each other's eyes, while I pretended not. 'to see. 
I tell you what, it was no good job that parted 
them two, for they loved each other dearly.’’ 

‘‘T know it. But she married the other, and 
I helped in it. The poor little woman in yonder 


made me do anything she wished. She, wanted 


Beatrice to become my lady, and you see what 
has come of it,’’ 

“Yes. I heard all that young whipper-snap- 
per of a barronnight said. It seems he has got 
her, under his heel. She’s got to give you up 
root and branch, or he’ll cut off the supplies.” 

: Burke walked on jin silence awhile; then he 
spoke as if following out some train of thought. 

“The benefits we peril our souls to gain are 
ropes of sand after all. See how little Beatrice 
has gained by her marriage to that high-born 
Englishman. A lonely heart, early widowhood, 
and a son like that, who seeks to chain her down 
with his wealth.’”’ 

** But he isn’t going to do so. She's got too 
mueh. grit for that, or I’m awfully mistaken. 
When she spoke of the old house, she meant it, 
now I tell'you. That woman is no man’s slave. 

Burke listened without reply ; he was lost in 
thought. Dan White also looked far ahead over 
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the sea, as if he were holding some —— 
with himself. At lakt he! spoke. a? 

“TI say, Burke, or Rochebter—for it ‘is about 
lime, Inreckon, to go back to the old name—yor 
never thought that the 4 Arthur°was' — own 
érother, did you?” 

“No. I knew from the first {hatche was not. 
He was never seen till that wreck of the steamer, 
which was the blackest act of my life.” 

“No mistake about that,” suid Dan. “I say, 
friend Burke, who put you up tothat night’s job?” 

**Qne whose name'l will not mention.’ 

«The little old woman up yonder. © I-was kind 
of sure of it at the time, boy-as I was.” 

Burke made a desperate gesture, as if to fling 
a hateful subject from him. 

**We will not speak iof it; I did ‘the ‘cruel 
thing. It was my money that bribed your grand- 
father fo light that fiend's fire on the eliff.” 

«(here wasJbut one life lost’ that night,’’ said 
Dan, ‘‘ and that was the one your mother wanted. 
«Don’t wittce 80; you did your ‘best'to save that 

lady.” P 

«<¥es,/after I had Jured ‘her on to her death. 
But destruction is so easy. You are’right; I 
would have given my life to have saved hers’ at 
-the last.” 

*« Tell me, for I want to know. 
want this lady out of the way ?’” 

«« Because she had’ been privately married to 
‘the young man who was taken ill'at our house.” 

“Phe young cousin, your sister’ loved so, and 
did fiot ‘marry ?”’ 

“Noi The baronet, whom she ‘did marry. 
'Just’as the other one had been sent away broken 
“hearted, and we thought everything was going on 


Why did you 


‘fairly with the baronet, there came ‘# letter from’ 


England, notifying him that a wife, secretly mar- 
ried, and a child, never acknowledged, would 
“gail in that steamer.”’ 

«And you intercepted the letter?” 

“Tt was intercepted, and you know’ what fol- 
lowed.. The lady was drowned, and buried from 
‘your house. A child was ‘saved: Sir Charles 
Onkley' was free, and ignorant as’a child of ‘all 
this. Both his wife and son aré ignorant’ to-day, 
no doubt, that he was ever married ‘before. My 
sister became his wife.” 4 


‘Poor girl! She loved the other fellow 80!” 
“The young men loved each other devotedly. 


When Lester saw that his cousin loved the girl 
he ‘would have died for, his ‘great ‘heart ‘was 
stirred to a noble sacrifice. He went away with- 
out urging his suit—weht no one everknew where, 
and Beatrice beeame Lady Oakley. My mother’s 
ambition was, for once, satisfied, and I became 
what I am.” i 


-reasonable way. 





‘And that young man has got a title and a 
great fortune with which he now taunts and 
trantples on his own mother.”’ 4 

‘“You have seen what ‘he’ is,” said Burke. 
$uill, the young man is her son.” 

« Just’'so! Bat'as ‘for all the rest. Wan, 
we shall see. One thing more, Burke. In that 
pocket-book ‘that you let fall over the cliff, when 
the old man built his fiend-fire, there was a 'wo- 
nian’s pietiite, and one of'a little shaver of a 
boy. Did the pictures come with the letter they 
were wrapped up in?” 

“Yes; they were sent’ by the poor young 
wife to her husband; but he never got them, or 
knew thit the steamer we wrecked would bring 
his wife’ and child.” 

‘+ Well, ‘yes, ‘that is all straight enough. The 
picture was just like that poor, dead woman's 
face. ‘Grandma saw them both, and will swear 
to it. ‘The little shaver was just as like Arthur 
before I cut off his curls as two peas in a pod. 
Grandma-ean ‘certify to that too.” 

‘* Does all this’ mean that the boy was Sir 
Charles Oakley’s son?’’ questioned Burke, and 


‘that so’ much proof exists of the fact?” 


‘« Tt means just that,’ answered Dan. ‘Twas 
too young at the’time to know about such things, 


‘and wanted thé little shaver all to myself, for he 


was just the takingest little trooper you ‘ever 
saw—and grandpa left enough for us both in's 
Besides, I didn’t want him to 
be lost'in this free coutitry among the stuck-up 
aristocracy of the old country. Anyway, I kept 


‘w clés Tip about him, dnd didn’t want to‘know 


too'much myself, being a sort of father, you see; 
but since I have-seen this young barronnight, 
and know what a mean sneak he is; and since 
Arthur has ‘taken @ ‘shine to this young lady, I 


-have got awidea into my head that I haven't done 


the square thing by him. I thought of this a good 
deal ‘out on the prairies, and it was partly that 
what brought: me back to these parts again. The 


ifact is; Burke, you and I have got something 


to do here, and I am.a going right about it.’’ 
Burke.had become very thoughtful. His newly- 


“found sister was so dear to him, that he shrank 


from wounding her through her worthless son. 
** Theevidence you speak of will be insufficient. 
There is no proof of a marriage, or that the first 


Sir Charles ‘Oakley ever: had a son before this 


young!mamwas: born.” 

*‘ Like enough. Only since I have seen this 
chap just as he is,;’I'mean to search out what it 
all amounts to. ‘The York lawyers tell me that 
the otd -barronnight couldn’t) will things as'we 
dos so, if the law cothes in, there'll have to be a 
divide, and Arthur will get his share.’”’ 
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«But Arthur will be the’ oldest son.” 

“ Naturally, in consequence of that first mar- 
riage.” 

« And the baronet !” ' 

“T don’t just like that—no free-born Ameri- 
can would in his natural senses.’ Still, what 
can’t be cured must be endured. Come along. 
I mean to rake up things before we go back to 
that house. Arthur came just in time. We can’t 
Lorsewhip that English——~- Well, he’s your 
nephew, and I won’t call names; but I should 
just like to strip His title over his head, and send 
him back kiting. That’sall. Come slong now!” 

Dan kept walking faster and faster, striding 
off like a race-horse, as he warmed to his sub- 
ject. Ina brief time the two nien came to old 
Mrs. White’s ccttage, and Dan pushed open the 
door without knocking. 

‘Don’t be scared, granny, it’s only us,” he 
said. ‘I’m just going upto my old room. Come 
along, Burke.” 

There was a closet attached to Dan’s old ‘room 
with high shelves in it. Mounting a chair, Dan 
thrust his arm into a corner of the topmost shelf, 
and drew forth a bundle which looked like a 
heap of trampled wild-flowers and moss. It 
really was a superb India shawl, torn at the cor- 
ners, and stained with sea-water. A mouldy 
smell came from the bundle, as if it had been 
tied up damp, and in places the rich fabric of 
the shawl fell apart where the mould lay thick 
upon it. Within the shawl wére some small gar- 
ments of rich texture, and elaborately orna- 
mented, as if the deft hand of'some adoring mo- 
ther had exhausted its skill in their adornment. 

Dan flung the shawl down upon his bed, tossed 
the garments after it, and séizing upon a little 
bag of oiled si-k, began to untie it. 

“This,” said he, loosening the knot with his 
teeth, giving it an impatient Jerk between each 
word. ‘ This was hung around the little shaver’s 
neck. I never untied it, or told any one about 
it; but just as like as not it will tell us some- 
thing.” 

Burke sat upon the bed, pale with expecta- 
tion. He felt like a traitor to his sister, but had 
no power, if he had the wish, to interfere. 

Dan had got the bag open, and poured ifs edn- 
terits on the’ bed. It contained some yellow 
papers, a diamond ring, and thiee or four letters, 
written by the father of ‘Sit Charles Oakley to 
his wife, Catharine. ‘The two smaller papers were 
a marriage Certificate and « cottificate of bap- 
tism. 

«What do you think ofthat now?” said Dan, 
trilimphantly. «Anything Wanting here?” 

Yes, I think so. A positive identification of 


the child’ will be necessary before so large an 
éstate as this can change hands.” 

«Just so!" said Dan: “Just so! Well, there 
was a smart little English girl came over with 
this é6ther Lady Oakley, and I helped sling her 
ashore along the cable. She it was that hung 
this‘ identical bag “ardufid the child’s neck, and 
put these clothes on with her own hands. She 
is married now, but I reckon we can depend on 
her telling the truth.” 

‘That will perhaps be enough,” said Burke, 
“ Poor Beatrice! This 'will be a sad blow to her.” 

«The greatest blessing that ever happened,” 
answered Dan. ‘A pull back like this will make 
a man of her son, if the grit be there. Besides, 
you don’t pretend to believe that my boy isn’t 
going to be more of a son to her than that bar- 
rohnight evér was.” 

Thrusting the little bag deep into his pocket, 
Dan walked down staits ‘and out of the house, 
Burke followed him in dull silence, sorely trou- 
bled in his mind. In the course of an Hour they 
were at the old, white house again. ‘Mrs. Ro- 
chester had been carried up stairs. Lady Oakléy 
and Sir Chafies' were with her, while old Mr. 
Ingérsoll' and Maud sat in the parlor, where 
little Maggie Thorp lay asleep on the sofa. 

“« Look a here; old gentleman,” said Dan, draw- 
ing a chair close to the old man. ‘You ought to 
know a thing or two tbout the marks that Eng- 
lish aristocrats leave as they pass along. What 
do you think of ‘this now? If I haven't seen 
‘Something like ‘it'on the back of a gréat, oak- 
chair in your room, then call me a sinner, and I 
won’t complain. Besides that, I saw it shining 
‘ons tall glass once, that Miss Maud gave me 
with water in it; and if something like it ain’t 
cut in the silver Clasp of that big, old Bible of 
yours, say I'm mistaken, that’s all.” 

As Dan ‘made this lengthy speech, he took the - 
ring from among the papers, and pointed out a 
crest, partly enamel and‘ partly diamonds—the 
same that the old ‘maf had taken so mach pains 
to conceal when strangers came to his toom. 

“Now Divant to know just what all thee shin- 
ing curlicues mean, for they beat me?” " 

}' Mr. Ingersoll took the ‘ring, and examined it 


}'elosely. 


“Iris the Oakley crest, arid this ring belonged 
once to my owfi fither, Sir Johh'Oakley, of Ash- 
ford. I have''séeéh’ it on his hand a thousand 
times.” 3 

“Your own father. 
something of the sort. You look like it. ' Don’t 
he, Burke, every inch of him. Then—— Let 
me see. Then You are that young seape—— I 


Well, if I didn't think 





beg pardon—the barronnight’s uncle?” 
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‘Great uncle,” suggested the old gentleman, 

“Just so! Big uncle. Now I want to know 
would you object to changing hands ?”’ 

«« Changing what?” 

«Taking another fellow in his place. I’ve got 
one on hand, first chop. True breed. Prime, 
number one—no mistake about that! What do 
you say now?” 

‘¢I do not understand, Mr,, White,”’ ..,,.. 

*Can’t! Well now that iscurious. What do 
you say to my boy, Arthur, now? Nothing mean 


flowers from which it has stolen honey all its 
life. 

They all stood together in the dim parlor of 
that old mansion, on the day after Mrs. Roches- 
ter was laid in her grave. Dan White sat ata 
table with a diamond ring, some sodden gar- 
ments, and some papers before him. Sir Charles 
Oakley, pale as death, stood by the table, watch- 


} ing these proofs with fierce, hungry eyes. Lady 


Oakiey, too, was strangely pale, and her eyes, 
laden with tender sympathy, dwelt on her son’s 


about him, 1 reckon. He is’n’ likely to. forget ' face as if she longed to comfort him, 


what,is due to his own mother— not much. Dead 
in love with your girl, too., Make alady of her! 
Allin the family! Jibes in beautifully, don’t it? 
What do you say now?” 

‘¢T am quite at a loss,” 

‘Just so. Natural as grassonaprairie. But 
that ring proves it, and if it don’t, these will. If 
they don’t, there is a woman ten miles from here 
that will clinch the whole concern , but, perhaps, 
I had better etop talking while you read.” 

Mr, Ingersoll did read, and comprehended the 

whole, bearing of the case. 
_, 1 knew,” he said, gently folding the papers, 
‘that my nephew was merried twice; for my 
son, who loved him, w: his confidant; but he 
believed that both motzez and child perished in 
the shipwreck.” 

“But you sec the little fellow came ashore, 
bright as a brick.’ 

“ Qh, grapJfotner, tell me what this means?” 
pleaded Maui. who had been eagerly listening. 
“Ts it Arthur that this gentleman is talking 
about ?”’ 

«Just sc, young lady ; he'll be a barronnight, 
tugt a3 sure as you live. The oldest son gets it. 
Ty. got all the proofs here, safe in my pocket. 
Sc there isn’t the least use in waiting.” 

A swift blush swept Maud’s face, and she with- 
drew to the sofa, and ruthlessly woke up little 
Maggie in her embarrassment, 

That moment a faint shriek from an upper 
room drew the whole party into the hall, and up 
the stairs. They found Burke lingering near 
the door of his mother’s chamber. When that 
ery of distress reached him, he went in, pale and 
mute; for, in that supreme moment, he forgot 
all the wrong that woman had done him—all the 
evil she had wrought, and wept, like a child, 
calling her by the sweet name of mother, over 
and over again, thus burying her faults deep in 
his suffering and most penitent heart. 

There, like a white flower that had withered 
slowly, she lay, with the rich, fantastic draperies 
billowing around her, like a poor little butterfly, 
with its wings broken, crushed down among the 


Mr, Ingersoll was speaking. 

‘«T knew of this marriage,” hesaid. ‘I knew 
of the lady’s death, and, until this time, believed 
that her son perished with her. It was agreed 
between my nephew and my son that the whole 
thing should be kept secret, as no interests were 
involved. From the time of Lady Oakley’s mar- 
riage all intercourse between Sir Charles and my 
son was broken off. He took his wife to Eng- 
land, and on our scant younger brother's por- 
tion, we gave up all the aspirations of birth, and 
took up a new life in this country. My son 
married and died before his child here was old 
enough to mourn his loss. I had no experience 
in trade, and the little property we had dwindled 
under my ignorant handling. Thus it was this 
young man found us when he came to me for 
lessons.. That, he is the eldest son of my nephew 
I have no,shadow of doubt. That he will deal 
generously, nobly by the brother he displaces, 
I will pledge my own honor.”’ 

Here young White came forward and spoke 
earnestly. 

* As the laws would have dealt with us, had 
my father died without will in this country, so 
shall it be between us two, if you will have it so, 
my brother,” he said, holding out his hand to 
the young man who had up to this time been 
known as Sir Charles. i 

With an angry sneer the hand was rejected. 

‘+ Still it shall be so,” said White. ‘I cannot 
if I would divest myself of the title, but the right 
to dispose of all income from the estates is surely 
mine, and that shall be equally shared with the 
brother who has lost them. As for this lady, 
:my father’s wife, she has lost nothing ; but, with 
God’s blessing, shall have found another son.” 

As he said this, the young man reached out the 
hand his brother had rejected. Lady Oakley took 
it, and, as her eyes filled with tears, pressed her 
lips to his forehead. Then she drew back with a 
gesture of tender self-abnegation, and passed her 
arm through that of James Rochester, and he knew 
that henceforth her home would be with him, 

Tug Env. 
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We give, first, this month; a walking-costume 
with Polonaise of black cashmere or merino. 
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The under-skirt may be either of the same ma- 


terial as the dress or of black silk. An old silk, 


re-turned, will always look better, and make a 
more elegant costume, than to have the skirt of 
the same material. The skirt is made slightly 
to touch, and very narrow, not more than three 
and ahalfyards round. Across the front breadth 
and half of the side gore are two'rows of nartow 
side plaiting, four inches deep each ; above that 
is a bias flounce, put on in box-plaits, and 
stitched down an inch from the bottom. This 
box-plaiting is headed by three narrow folds of 
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plaited also in box-plaits to stand up. Across 
the back breadths is one wide bias flounce, 
rather full,’ with the same heading continued as 
@ finish:’ The Polonaise has simply a binding, 
one inch wide; of silk, headed by three rows of 
embroidery braid. Pockets and cuffs of coat- 
sleeves are trimmed to match. Twenty-four 
moulds, covered’ with silk, ornament the Polo- 
naise down the front. Our design calls for a 
double-breasted Polonaise, but that is optional. 
They are warmer for this season of the yerr. 
Five yards of cashmere or merino, for the Polo- 
naise, and six or eight yards of silk for the trim- 
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ming of the under-skirt, will be required . This 





cashmere, or silk, either, and a narrow frill, 


costume may be entirely: made of black alpaca, 
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at much less cost. A fifty or sixty cent alpaca 
will make a very genteel and stylish cos- 
tume after this design. Twenty yafds will be 
enough. rf 

Next we give a costune in two shades of any 
of the new winter colors—brown, green; plum, 
etc. ; the variety is endless, and in all such fab- 
ries ag poplins, mohairs, mérinoes, etc, |Here the 
under-skirt barely touches, and is) without ‘any 
train-slope, trimmed with akilted plaiting nearly 
half aiyard deep. There is a ishort Polonaise 
with the waist, untrimmed,|' The skirt; from the 
waist down the front and.‘around- the battom, is 
trimmed, with a plaiting four, inches deep, to 
match the under-skirt;; Over, this is .a sleeve- 


less jacket of the darker shade of material ; and 
the cuffs are of the same shade, but made entirely 
separate, and easily adjusted when the outside 
jacket is worn, which is not always desirable, as 
by ontitting it sometimes, the advantage of two 
cpstumes is gained, The kilting and érimming 
pr the Polonaise, of course, is of the darker 
shade of the material. Ten yards of each shade 
; ill be required, ; The outside jagket needs, only 
« thick cord te finish,it all round, and. cover the 





cord with the light shade; let it be as thick ag 
your little finger. 

Opposite we give a costume for a little girl of 
ten to twelve years, gonsisting of skirt and Polo- 
naise of gray merino. The flounce on the bottom 
of thé skirt is six inches deep, and bound top and 
bottom with dark-blue merino, silk, or velvet, and 
put on in double box#plaits at equal distances, 
The Polonaise, whieh» is.open in front, and fits 
the figure loosely at the back, is simply bound 
or corded with blue on the edge. Cuffs and 
epaulets are trimmed to match. . Loop quite 
high at the sides, and finish with a butterfly bow 
at the waist at the back. 

We give next the front and back views of a 


girl’s paletot of dark-blue cloth or flannel, trim. 
med with bands of the same material, one inch 
wide, bows of black watered or plain taffetas 
ribbon an inch and four-fifths wide, and metal 
buttons. The bands, revers, collars, and bows, 
are edged with blue silk. The paletot can be 
lined with some old silk, or red flannel would 
be very warm and nice. 


Last on the list is‘ a pretty plaid dress, which 
wonld do equally wellifor a little girl, or boy of 
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BORDER IN CHAIN-STITCH. 
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five or six years. It is all made up on the bias, 
and is a solid check—black and white, or black 
and red, etc. The trimming for the bottom of 
the skirt is made by cutting a bias band, four 


inches deep, and slashing up at equal distances 
of two inches, two inches deep, making squares. 





These are bound with alpaca braid,’ stitched 


with white. The waist is attached to the skirt, 
and.the basque finish is-separate, and attached 
to the belt and worn overthe dress. Coat-sleeves, 
with deep:cuffs, trimmed to match. The small, 
circular cape is separate, and worn for out-doors, 
as the weather may require it. These plaids 
come in single and double width material, and 
at all prices, from fifty cents up to one dollar 
and eighty cents per yard. 


We give, in the front of the number, a design 
for a slipper, and one that is both novel and 
beautiful. This slipper is to be worked on black 
cloth, following the colors given in the design ; 
or the slipper may be worked, if preferred, on 
cloth of any color; in fact, all the colors may 
be'varied, according to taste. 





BORDER IN CHAIN-STITCH. 


BY MRE. JANE WEAVER. 


Yhis border in chain-stitch can be worked by 
aand or with a machine, and the few loose 


stitches that are introduced can be afterward 


added. 





BUTTON-HOLE 


EMBROIDERY. 
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EMBROIDERED BORDER 





THE PRINCESS CLOAK. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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We hore give a showy and attractive design ; diagram on the next page, it can be easily made, 
for the Princess Cloak. As ‘vill be seen by the } and cannot fail, we think, to please our readers. 
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DIAGRAM FOR THE PRINCESS CLOAK. 


Haur or Unven Cara. 
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MBROJDERED MUSIO-CASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This is of red Russia leather, about sixteen 
inches in length, and fourteen inches in width, 
and is rounded on the side which overlaps the 
other. It has an embroidered border about an 
inch and one-fifth from the edge. As may be 
seen, the leather is cut out for the design, and 
red satin placed underneath, and the embroi- 
dery is worked with reddish-brown purse-silk 


in different stitches. The casc is lined with 
silk, turned back about an inch and three-fifths 
on the straight side, thus forming a small pocket, 
and bound round the edge with reddish brown 
silk braid. A leather handle, attached by means 
of bronze rings and a strap, with bronze fasten- 
ing, complete the case. It is a very neat and 





convenient article. 





INFANT’S JACKET, KNITTED. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: Lady Betty wool, two pins, No. 14, 
Bell guage. 

As the size of this jacket requires to be very 
-ifferent according to the age of the child for 
whom it is needed, it is better to cut a proper 
pattern to the size, and work to it. The front, 
back, and sleeves, are made seperately, and sewn, 
together. The separate parts are begun at the 


; 





lower edge. 
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‘Ibis a good plhn to compare, and lay the knit- 
ting as often as possible over the cut pattern 
i a and to make the decrease where required. 

; of the, front should be made on the 

is ehsryiviathy and a decrease must, 

ra edaide be made for the arm-holes at the lower, 
and an increase again gt the upper part, decreas- 
ing on the shoulders.tg your pattern. The jacket 
fastens at the back. About ninety or s hundred 
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TRAVELING-CASE FOR PARASOL, 


ETC. 





stitches would be required forthe casting on’ of 
the front, and about forty or forty-four stitches 


for each of the backs, about sixty stitches for the | 


sleeves. This, of course, must be varied to suit 
the proper pattern. ’ 

The pattern for the jacket is very simple. 

1st Row: Purl. 

2nd Row: Knit. 

8rd Row: Purl. 

4th Row: Make one, slip one, knit one, pull 
the slip stitch over the knitted ; continue through- 
out the row. 

Repeat from first row. 

At the waist, throat, and bottom of the sleeves 
is a band to draw aribbon through. For this, 
after the knitted row of the pattern, knit one 
row, purl one row. For the holes, make two, 
slip one, knit two together, draw the slip-stitch 
over the knitted. In the next row knit two, and 
purl one (so that the two made stitches of last 
row are one knitted and one purled.) 

Knit the next row, purl the next, knit the 
next. 





Now' recommence the pattern. 

For the border cast on eight stitches ; slip one, 
knit two, make one, purl two together, make 
two, purl two together, knit one at the back. 

2nd Row: Slip one, knit two, purl one, knit 
two, make one, purl two together, knit one at 
the back. 

8rd Row: Slip one, knit two, make one, purl 
two together, knit one, make two, purl two to- 
gether, knit one at the back. 

4th Row: Slip one, knit two, purl one, knit 
three, make one, purl two together, knit one at 
the back. 

5th Row: Slip one, knit two, make one, purl 
two-together, knit two, make two, purl two to- 
gether, knit one at the back. 

6th Row: Slip one, knit two, purl one, knit 
four, make one, purl two together, knit one at 
the back. 

7th Row: Slip one, knit two, make one, purl 
two together, knit five, knit one at the back. 

8th Row: Cast off three; knit four, make one, 
purl two together, knit oné at the back. 





TRAVELING-CASE FOR PARASOL, ETC.—OPEN AND CLOSED. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: American cloth, Holland, strong 


thread, buttons, and two wooden splines. 
The dimensions of the case must be regulated 


by the size of the article it is intended to hold. 
The splines must be longer than the other part, 
to act as a protection for the parasol-handle. 





DESIGN FOR COUNTERPANE ON 


JAVA 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 


The foundation of this counterpane, of which 
a portion is shown in reduced size, is of Java 
canvas, embroidered in point russe with very 
coarse knitting cotton, and finished with a plaited 
and knotted fringe, made from unraveling the 


threads. The canvas can be had in different 
widths, and in selecting it, care should be taken 
to reckon accurately the number of stitches re- 
quired for the pattern, and the depth of the 
fringe. The embroidery detail is clearly shown, 
which represent part of the squares and border 
in the original size, When the embroidery is 
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finished, the cross threads left at each end are 
cut off close to the work, and the long threads 
are made into a fringe. Between the vandykes 
six double threads are formed.into a Russian 
plait, a short way down; seven of these plaits 
are joined together by tying a thread round them, 
and the unplaited ends hang down to form the 
tassel of fringe. At the point of each vandyke 
eighteen double threads are knotted into a tassel. 
This embroidery can be simplified by lesving out 
the squares, and letting the border consist of 
points only. 








DETAIL OF SQUARES 
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CROCHETED FRINGE. 


BY MBS. 





Materials: Ardern’s crochet cotton, No. 12, or 
black purse-silk, medium-sized hook. 

lst Row: * Make a chain of twelve, four 
single back ; pass over four, four single, keeping 
all the loops on the hook’; work all off together ; 
eight chain; take out the hook; hold the chain 
in the left hand; work one single into the two 
upper right-hand loops. Repeat from *. 





JANE WEAVER. 


2nd Row: One double in the first point ; 
twelve chain, four single back; pass over four, 
four single; work off together one single, one 
double into the next point; repeat. Tie two 
knots of frimge into every point of last row. For 
the heading, work three chain, two double into 
each of the four chain of first row. This is very 


useful and economical. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“ Pererson” FoR 1874.—We call attention to our Pros- 
pectus for 1874, to be found on the last page of the cover. 
We claim there that this Magazine is better and cheaper than 
any periodical of its kind. Our enormous edition, exceeding 
that of any lady’s book in the world, enables us to offer 
“ Peterson” at these unprecedentedly low rates; for we find 
by experience that a small profit on a large circulation is 
more remunerative than a large profit on a small one. 

Great improvements will be made in the fashion depart- 
ment. The principal editor has been in Europe all the summer, 
making arrangements to secure lusive and ad 1 
patterns. No cther magazine, in this respect, will be able 
to approach “Peterson” hereafter. We shall continue to 
give, not only the more expensive dresses, but also those for 
every-day use: and these latter, while economical, will 
also be stylish, which cannot be said of the cheap patterns 
given in other magazines, As to our mammoth, colored, 
steel-plates, it is conceded, everywhere, that they are the 
most beautiful, tasteful, and reliable issued in the United 
States; but for 1874 they will, in consequence of our recent 
arrangements, be handsomer than ever. 

‘the original stories and novelets in “ Peterson” have long 
been acknowledged to be the best in any lady’s book. We 
pay more for literary matter than all the others combined. Sor 
1874 our stories will be better than ever. The novelets alone 
will be worth the subscription price. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will subscribe 
for * Peterson,” if its merits are fairly presented. The best 
way to present these merits is to exhibita number. We in- 
vite comparison. Be the first in the field. A specimen will 
be sent, gratis, if written for. 

Tue Wixter Hotmays.—Our present number comes to 
our readers in the one brief season set apart in the year for 
good fecling and friendly greetings. It is curious to observe 
how the purely figurative glow of the Yule fire brings an 
actnal warmth ari radiauce into the chilly days of Decem- 
ber, which never belong to the balmiest airs of spring, or 
suliry August noons. Not only those who have money to 
give gifts, or to summon miraculous growths of trees from 
fairy land into their dwellings, are glad to celebrate the day, 
but the poor market-man, who twists a bit of colts-foot above 
his stall, or the baker, who gives the sweet bun as he sells a 
loaf to the ragged chiid. People who take little thought of 
Christ during the year, and who have no real faith in Him, 
keep His birthday with warmed hearts and zealous gener- 
osity. The religious idea of good-will to men is diffused and 
diluted, during the season, into countless trifling customs, 
all having their origin in some gracious, kindly meaning. 
Even the editor, glad to be impersonal through the rest of 
the year, feels an actual individual friendship for each of 
his readers, and a desire to touch hands in friendly fashion 
with them for at least his one day. The New Year, too, 
has its color of good-will wherewith to warm the winter. The 
much abused Knickerbocker custom of calls on that day had 
a germ of right and just purpose in it, and as it spread over 
the country, carried with it the chance it gives of the re- 
newal of forgotten friendships, the forgiveness of injuries, 
the burial of old feuds. 

But the point worth consideration in this matter is, why 
should the season be so short? If we feel our pulses beat to 
a bappi¢r measure, and our spirits lighten when we send a 
costly jewel to our neighbor on Christmas morning, or a 
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new dress to our cook or chamber-maid, dimly perceiving 
by these outward signs something of the brotherhood of hu- 
manity, why should we tear this very neighbor to pieces 
with our sharpest malice and sarcasm, and make life a bur- 
den to our servants the year through by our pettish temper 
or virtuous intollerable rigor? If the green wreath over 
the market-stall lifts this one common day into a glorious, 
pathetic meaning for the poor huckster, is it not worth while 
to consider how that meaning may be given to all days? 
The charity of thought and act, the gracious pleasures, the 
joyous trifling surprises, that!make Christmas and New Year 
the holidays they are, might be brought into every home by 
a little effort. and gladden and ennoble the year. 


Poputanizine ScieNce.—Nothing so strongly marks the 
change in intellectual training between this and past gene- 
rations as the popularization of science. We remember well 
the little volume entitled “ Polite Learning,” which con- 
tained the di of Astro iy, Chemistry, Geology, as 
well as Ancient Mythology, which was considered necessary 
mental food for our grandmothers in the intervals of danc- 
ing, music, and chenille work. Now, beside the introduc- 
tion in schools, the country is flooded with Easy Lessons on 
every known science, to the disgust and annoyance of every 
learned professor. But there is something to be said on be- 
half of the Easy Lessons. “ Peterson,” and every other maga- 
zine, penetrates to thousands of inland homes, where wo- 
men’s lives are hampered inexorably by circumstances, 
They want no “careers,” no overland journey or voyage to 
to Europe, but they naturally grow weary of the hills about 
their village home, of the round of cake-making, sewing- 
societies, family gossip. Thoriau used to boast that he could 
find the product of every zone in Walden woods. If our 
home-bound readers were naturalists, they would not be so 
successful as the Concord enthusiast, perhaps, but they 
would assuredly find new worlds in their hills, treasures of 
beauty and wonder in the very stubble-fields about their 
dwellings. A little learning is not a dangerous thing, as 
long as we know it is but a little, and so, escaping vain con- 
ceit, reap its real uses. 





A Five Dottar ENGRAv1NG as will be seer by our adver- 
tisement, will be given to any subscriber to “ Peterson,” 
whether singly or in clubs, who will send us fifty cents. This 
is a nominal price, and hence the offer is confined strictly to 
friends, that is, to subscribers to “Peterson.” Thus, for 
$2.50, any person can get either of our five dollar premiums 
—as well as a copy of “ Peterson” for 1874; or, in a club, for 
even less. This is a dollar cheaper than any other peri- 
odical offers. Whatever others do, “ Peterson” always docs 
better. 


Tax Gems or Ant has been so popular, this year, asa pre- 
mium, that we shall continue it for next year. It consists, 
as we have already said, of twenty-five of the best steel- 
engravings that have appeared in this zi We will 
send it, in place of the premium picture, “ Not Lost, But 
Gone Before,” if preferred. Many ladies wrote to us, last 
year, that if they had known of it in fime, they would have 
taken it for their premium instead of the mezzotint. They 
will now have a chance to,secure it. 

More THAN Ercuty Twovsanp Dotiars were spent, in 
1873, on the embellishments of “Peterson.” This is more 
than any other magazine ever expended on illustrations. 
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NEW BOOKS. 








’ Our Premivm Mezsorint ror 1874,in the opinion of all 
who have seen it, is unequalled. The title is, “ Not Lost, 
But Gone Before.” It is best described by two quotations 
from Scripture. “ Suffer little children to come uato me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdem of Heaven.” 
“In heaven their angels do always behold the face of My 
Father which is in heaven.” Ne household will be com- 
plete without this touching and beautiful picture. By get- 
ting upa club for “ Peterson,” at our extremely low terms, 
you can secure this invaluable premium, which, at a re- 
tail store, would sell for five dollars. Understand, it is no 
cheap lithograph, but a first-class mezzotint. Begin, at 
once, to get up your clubs! Speci of the wi 
will be sent, gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, 
so that you need not soil your own copy. Bul see the Pros- 
pectus for 1874 on the last page of the cover. 

Remit Earty.—The January number will be ready by the 
25th of November, and will startle even our old subscribers 
with its beauty. Those who send soonest will get the earliest 
and best impressions of its superb engravings. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Arthur Bonnicastle. By J. G. Holland. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co.—Dr. Holland has written here a quiet, philo- 
sophical novel of Americaa life, It is needless to say that it 
is a good novel, and that it will command the respect, if not 
always the fullest admiration, of any intelligent reader. A 
story of any boy who begins early the battle of life, and 
bravely and honestly fights it out to a uoble ending, cannot 
fail to be an interesting one. Such is the story of Arthur 
Bonnicastle: and even if it were not so good a novel as it 
certainly is, it would still charm us by the sweet, subdued 
thoughtfulness and grace of its style. Dr. Holland is, how- 
ever, in heart too much of a reformer ever to be a popular 
novelist. He caunot avoid stopping the current of his nar- 
rative to moralize over some great wrong, the thought of 
which can clearly be seen has long engaged his attention. 
But he moralizes very pleasantly and wisely; and we know 
at once how sincere a man he is, and how he longs to set 
the world right, so that there shall be in it no more sorrow, 
sin, or suffering. 

The Heiress in The Family. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a pleasant 
domestic story, its scenes opening and closing in a remote 
part of England. It is especially happy in its construction ; 
and while many stirring incidents may seem to border on 
the sensational, they are yet quite probable, and serve to 
enlist the reader's interest throughout. The central part of 
the story is the fact, that the youngest daughter of the family 
becomes an heiress, greatly to the chagrin of her sisters, who 
out of sheer envy of her good fortune, make her life as mise- 
rable as possible, and do all that is possible to prevent her 
marriage with the man she loves.- The characters are well 
drawn, and, altogether, the novel is likely to find many 
admirers. 

The Master of Greylands. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The Mesers. Petersons publish the 
last novel from the pen of this popular authoress, from her 
manuscripts and advance proof-shects, purchased by them di- 
rectly from Mrs. Wood. It is a good novel, after Mrs. Wood's 
fashion, and the extraordinary success it has met with in 
England, while going through the press in serial form, is 
likely to follow it here, where Mrs. Wood’s popularity is so 
great. From the intricacy of the plot of the Master of Grey- 
lands, ‘and the admirable manner in which it is wrought out, 
it will be apparent that Mrs. wood has lost none of that re- 
markable power which, as a novelist, she displayed in her 


Mrs. Hale's New Cook«Book:' By Mrs. J.J. Hale. Philada.: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This large and handsomely-printed 

book aims to be a Complete Copkery-Book for all Classes, pre- 

sented clearly and forcibly, with notes and illustrations for 

household management, containing full directions for carv- 

ing, arranging the table for parties, etc., together with in- 

structions for preparing food for invalids and children. The 

value of the book as a household manual may be inferred 

from the fact that it is profusely illustrated with engravings, 

and t one th d three hundred and eighty-five 

receipts for cooking. Am exhaustive index adds greatly to 

the value of the work, 

Article 47. From the French of Adolph Belot, by James Fur- 

bish. Philada: J.B. Lippincott & Co.—This romance has 

found favor not only in the original, bat in the translation. 

Those who have pleasure in having the blood unduly stirred, 

and the nerves well shaken, by reading of men and women, 

and what they do when their deepest passions are called to 
the snrface, and laid bare by the novelist, will be pleased 
with the story. But, at best, it is little better than a feverish 

dream, and we think most readers will be as glad to put it 
aside at the end as they would be to get rid of a nightmare. 

The Yacht Club, or the Young Boat Builder. By Oliver Optic. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is the second volume of the 
Yacht Club Series, cach of which is complete in itself. It 
contains accounts of how boats are built and sailed, so that, 
beside being a very exicting story, it is also an instructive 
one, The heroes are a good deal upon Penobscot Bay, but 
they are also a good deal upon land; and of sea and shore 
the book contains very interesting descriptions. 

John Godsoe's Legacy. By Elijah Kellogg. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.—Mr. Kellogg has written a very large number of 
books for the young, and that he pleases the class which he 
aims to entertain and instruct, is pretty clearly demonstrated 
by the constant demand made for new stories from his pen. 
The narrative of John Godsoe’s Legacy, and those con- 
cerned with it, show the almost indestructible influence of 
a Christian home, and of early moral training. 


What Will the World Say # and “ Only a Woman.” By Ojos 
Morenos. Philada: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—Two very pretty 
love stories compose this volume, and though they are not of 
the first merit, rather indicating the efforts of a prentice 
hand in literature, they will serve to amuse and interest the 
reader for a good part of a day or evening, almost as well 
as a more pretentious novel. They are bright and fresh 
in tone, and pure in sentiment and feeling. 


A Strange Story. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—“ A Strange Story” is no longer strange 
to any of our many intelligent readers, for Bulwer’s popu- | 
larity as a novelist was so great that to few are his stories 
unknown. This volume is one of the new cloth-bound 
edition of Bulwer’s complete works which the Messrs. Har- 
pera are publishing. 

Try and Trust; ov, the Story of a Brave Boy. By Horatio 
Alger. Jr. Boston: Loring—*“Try and Trust,” like its pre- 
decessors in the same series, chronicles the tria!s and tri- 
umphs of a manly boy, who is. placed in circumstances of 
difficulty, where he is compelled to rely upon himself. We 
recommend it as a good, healthy book for boys to read. 


Philosophy of Rhetoric. By John Bascom. New York: Wool- 
worth, Ainsworth & Co.—This work aims to be a philosophy 
of rhetoric, giving the principles as well as the rules on 
which excellence depends. It appears to be of such a cha- 
ter as to meet the wants of students. 

Blanche seymour. Ry the author of Erma’s Engagemeat. 
Philada, J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—This is a pleasant English 
society novel, not very remarkable for anything, yet evenly 
good throughout. It is a love-story, pure and simple, and 








earlier works, and notably in East Lynne. 


ought to be attractive to all lovers. 
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OUR ARM-CHAITIR.+{MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





OUR ARM-CHATR, 


Mrs. Hatr’s New Coox-Boox.—T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., have just published a new, revised, and en- 
larged edition of this excellent household manual, by Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale. The fruits of her rich experience in house- 
wifery, and results of many sensible and successful experi- 
‘ments in cookery, aré embodied in this volume, which 
contains not only th cd invaluabl ipts, but also 
practical instructions ‘in the science of housekeeping, well 





been aroused in a few minutes by these injections, which 
Telax ‘the system, call {away irritation from the brain, or 

ee of excitement” from the brain ‘to the 
reetuin: , 

‘ When the éonvulsions have subsided, and sensibility’ has 
been restored, the mother should investigate the catises 
which may havo produced the fit, in order to proceed wisely 
to prevent # return. 

If thé child has not passed its third year, the first duty is 





tested rules for the cate of invalids, and 
how to economically, yet tastefully, govern kitchens, large 
orsmall. Of the vast multitude of cook-books now in the 
market, impartial critics pronounce Mrs. Hale's to be one of 
the very best—a truthful verdict. The Messrs. Petersons 
.bave brought out this truly valuable volume in a sump- 
tuous style of typography, and in a style of binding at once 
ornate and durable, being issued in a large duodecimo 
volume of over 500 pages, bound in: morocco cloth, full gilt 
»back, from new designs, and is sold by all Booksellers, at 
the low price of $1.75; or copies will be sent by mail, to any 
) place, post-paid, by the Publishers, on remitting the price 
of the work to them.. Lady canvassers wanted. Send for 
Circular containing instructions; lange wages can be made, 
and constant employment given, 
ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
“Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads.. Address Pererson’s Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


Sr, 


No. XI.—Convu1s' 1VE TREATMENT, 

Having shown that convulsions are to be cousidered as 
arising chiefly from causes which produce irritation in the 
brain and syne marrow, and oh these causes, in general 
terms, are t or indigestible 
food, acidity of the « chemnihe. actid secretions in the bowels, 
and, in older children, worms in the alimentary canal; all 
of which causes, by impairing the nervous energy, slowly, 
or by a sudden shock, deprive the brain of its sensibility, 
and spasthodic action of every muscle of the body ensues. 
In other words, convulsions are the effects of irritative 
causes, and! the treatment which suggests itself to every 
mother, is to remove the cause. 

But, probably, the child is attacked suddenly, and without 
premonition, before the cause can be investigated, and the 
immediate object or concern of the mother is to free it 
from its spasms. Nowsevere remedies should be resorted to, 

_ but the child should be placed in a warm bath of 96° to 98° 
(about blood heat ;) and if the head should feel quite hot, and 
the face be flushed, add vinegar and water, or spirits and 
water should be poured upon its head whilst in the bath. 
If the convulsion is prolonged, or if it passes off without sen- 
sibility being restored, the mother should resort toa stimulo- 
relaxing injection, say castor oil, salt and molasses, in a little 
warm water or milk (if she be of allopathic belief,) or lobelia 
in some form with “composition tea,” or “ No. 6,” (if a dis- 
ciple of Thompson,) whilst even a salt-water injection is ad- 
missible by the rational Homeopaths. If the jaws remain 
locked, and a muscular rigidity persists, all’ prejudice aside, 
there is no remedy comparable with, and of such prompt 
relief, as lobelia and capsicum in some form. Children, who 
have thus lain for houts rigid and dead to all surrounding 
impressions, to mustard poultices, the warm baths, etc., have 
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to ine the state of the gamis. These, in young infants, 
between the sixth and ninth month, will most probably re- 
quire lancing, as convulsions at this early age almost always 
arise from irritation of the teeth, though, occasionally, from 
a surchurged stomach of acid milk-curd. And it matters 
not, a8 before obsérved; even though some points of the 
teeth manifest themselves’ through the gums; for, in the 
case of eye-teeth, and some double teeth, points appear, and 
then the teeth proceed no further, and act as powerfully in 
producing irritation in the brain as if they had never ap- 
peared through the gam. These should, therefore, be freely 
Janced ; and it is always a good rule to gently and prudently 
scarify the gums of a child under sixteen months of age, 
who is the subject of convulsions. 

Dr. H—— was attending a child for a week, who had re- 
peated convulsions. He resorted to the warm bath, mus- 
tard, emetics, laxatives, belladdnna, etc., unavailingly. Dr, 
M—— was then called. He'asked no questions, but raised 
the child’s lip, distended’ the cheek, and Ianced a livid, 
swollen gum over a molar, and the child was cured. 





TO THE MISTRESS. 

Insist upon housemaid’s work being done in the morn- 
ing, and her dress changed before dinner. 

Make her wear gloves to sweep, clean grates, etc., that 
her hands may be fit to serve table. 

Give her a comfortable room and bed to sleep in, and 
make her observe perfect cleanliness in her person. 
. Pay her wages regularly every month. 

Give her wholesome food, and plenty of it. 

Allow no perquisites, but let yout servants have the bene- 
fit of your cast-off clothes. 

Provide necessary working utensils for them, or you 
cannot expect your work to be dotie well. 

Advise them to lay by half their wages in the savings- 
bank. 

Insist upon early rising, and regylarity in kitchen meals. 

Give your instructions clearly and decidedly, and if any- 
thing is to be taught, write down your directions. 

Inspect bedrooms, closets, and every room in the house 
daily. 





CRYSTALLIZED BASKETS. 


Every reader of “Peterson” may retain a pleasant re- 
miniscence of summer by the manufacture of crystallized 
flower-baskets. The process is very simple, and can be 
accomplished by any lady of taste. Construct some baskets 
of fancy form with pliable copper wire. and wrap them 
with gauz. Into these tie to the bottom violets, ferns, 
geranium-leaves—in fact any flowers except full-blown 
roses—and sink them in a solution of alum, of one pound 
to a gallon of water, after the solution has cooled. The 
colors will then be preserved in thcir original beauty, and 
the crystallized alum will hold faster than when from a 
hot solution. Wheu you have a light covering of crystals 
that completely covers the articles, remove the basket care- 
fully and allow it to drip for twelve hours. These baskets 
make a beautiful parlor ornament, and for a long time pre- 
serve the freshness of the flowers, 
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FROSTED PLANTS. 

Frosted plants are not necessarily dead plants. With care 
they may be restored to their usual yigor. They should be 
treated as follows: First, get the plants away from the light 
as soon as possible, either by putting them on the floor of the 
house, or by covering the house, or frame up. with mats or 
other materials, or else by running them into another place, 
where it is dull and free from frost. Second. Use only at 
the first very cold water, which may be succeeded by, some 
fresh from the pump or covered tank. Third. Do not put 
a drop of water on the plants until the frost is removing 
from them, or they are removed from the frosty air, the 
latter being the safest and most expeditious mode of re- 
covering them. Persons unaware of the necessity for this 
last condition have suddenly deluged their plants with water, 
only to see them coated over ina few moments with a film 
of ice, and matters worse confounded. There is much more 
virtue in cold water than we are at all times willing to 
believe. 











OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ra Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Kroineskys of Fowl.—Pick out the meat from what is left 
of a roast fowl, chop it up, not too fine, and toss it in a sauce- 
pan, with a good piece of butter and a little flour; add a few 
mushrooms, chopped up fine, pepper, salt, and spices to taste, 
as well as some minced parsley. Moisten with a little good 
stock, then stir into the mixture, off the fire, the yolk of an 
egg, strained and beaten up with the juice of half a lemon. 
Turn out this mince on a plate to get cold; cut some slices 
of bacon, previously parboiled, as thin as you possibly can, 
and to the size of about an inch and a half by two or two 
and a half inches; place on each’ slice a teaspoonful of the 
above, mince, and roll it up very neatly in the bacon. Beat 
up together the yolk of two eggs, two tablespoonfuls: of 
brandy, one of olive oil, and four or five of cold water. In- 
corporate with this mixture three tablespoonfuls of flour 
and a.pinth of salt; keep on beating it for some time, and 
add as much more, water as will make it of 4 proper thick- 
ness. When ready to use the batter, stir into it quickly the 
whites of two eggs, whisked toa froth. Dip each kromesky 
in the batter, and fry them a nice color in hot lard. 

French Fricassee of Chicken.—Cut up the fowl and lay it in 
@ sauce-pan full of cold water with some salt. Let the water 
boil, remove the pieces of fowl, and put them in cold water. 
Shred a large onion very file; fry it a nice golden color in 
plenty of butter; add a tablespoonful of flour ; stir well, then 
putin half a pint of white ‘stock, and when it boils, the 
picces of fowl, with a carrot cut up in ‘small pieces, a little 
thyme, parsley, cloves, nutmeg, pepper and salt to taste. 
Let it simmer gently for about forty minutes, then add some 
button mushrooms, and in half an hour more remove the 
pieces of fowl, dress them up in a dish; strain and skim the 
sauce; stir into it two tablespoonfuls of cream, beaten up 
with a yolk of egg. Place the mushrooms round the fowl, 
the sauce over, and serve. 

Chickens and Tomato-Sauce.—Mix together, in‘ stew-pan 
a little butter, salt, pepper, lemon-juice, and grated nutmeg, 
a sufficient quantity to put in two chickens; tie it in, and 
lay ‘thin slices of lemon on tlie breast of the chickens, and 
lay them in a stew-pan lined with thin rashers of bacén ; 
cover them with the same, and stew them, with fire above 
and below, for three-quarters of an hour; when done, drain 
them in a cloth; untie’ them, and serve with tomato- 
sauce, 





Rissoles of Fowl—Miace very fine some remnante of fowls 
free from skin, etc. ; add an equal quantity of ham and ton- 
gue, all finely minced; toss them in a sauce-pan with u good- 
sized piece of batter mixed with # large pinch of flour ; add 
white pepper, salt and nutmeg to taste; stir in, off the fire, 
one or two yolks of egg, beaten up, with a squeeze of lemon, 
and lay the mixture on a plate to get cool. Make a paste 
with some flour, a little water, two eggs, a pinch of salt, and 
two or three of sugar; roll it out to the thickness of a penny 
piece; stamp it out in round pieces three inches in diameter ; 
put a piece of the above mince on each, then fold it up, 
fasten the edges by moistening tliem with water, and trim 
them neatly with a fluted cutter. Dip each rissole in a beaten- 
up egg, and fry a nice color in hot lard. 

Forcemeat.—Half a pound of bread-crumbs, a tablespoonful 
of finely-chopped parsley, a'teaspoonful of sweet herbs, a 
little grated lemon-peel and nutmeg; seasoning of salt, 
pepper, and Cayetine; two ounces of beef-suet, very finely 
chopped, and two eggs, a littlé beaten. Mix all together. 
The flavor of a little chopped, lean ham or bacon is relished 
by some persons. 

Cutlets of Mutton.—Trim the mutton cutlets a proper shape, 
fry them in very hot butter till done, and sprinkle them with 
pepper and salt. ‘Cut some potatoes'into quarters; put them 
in a sauce-pan ‘with plenty of butter, pepper, and salt; toss 
them till done, then add minced parsley. Serve with the 
cutlets round the potatoes, 


VEGETABLES. 

Mashed Potatoes.—Don’t peel the potatoes long before they 
are wanted, ag letting them lay in water extracts all the 
starch or nourishing part of the potato. Put them into a 
sauce-pan of cold water, boil quickly; when nearly done, 
strain off the water by simply holding the lid a little on one 
side. Put the sauce-pan on the stove, and let the potatoes 
steain till quite dry, then mash them with a common kitchen 
fork, add butter, salt, milk or cream, and beat well with the 
fork till they are smooth and white. Put into a vegetable- 
dish, and arrange neatly with the fork. A spoon never half 
mashes the potatoes, and they are heavy. The use of a 
fork is a saving of lahor, and insures smooth, well-mashed 
potatoes. If the potatoes are good, it should look almost 
like a dish of snow. 

Winter Salad.—Celery, chopped small, with beet-root and 
a dressing of cream, sugar, mustard, and a little tarragon 
vinegar ; or a Spanish onion, boiled whole, and then cut in 
slices, and dished alternately with slices of beet-root, over 
which pour two spoonfuls of oil, one of vinegar, and add a 
little pepper and rait. This makes a pretty-looking dish for 
luncheon with any cold meat. ‘ 


Christmas Puddings.—To three ounces of flour, and the same 
weight of fine, lightly-grated bread-crumbs, add six of beef 
kidney suet, chopped small, six ounces of faisins, weighed 
after they are stoned, six ounces of well-Cleaned currants, 
four ounces of minced apples, five ounces of sugar, two 
ounces of candied orangeé-rind, halfa teaspoonful of nutmeg, 
mixed with pounded mace, a very little salt, a small glass 
of brandy, and three whole eggs. Mix and beat these, in- 
gredients well together, tie them tightly in a thickiy-floured 
cloth, and boil them for three hours and a half. 

2. ‘One pound of beef suct, chopped very fine, one pound 
of raisins, most carefully stoned, one pound of currants, one 
pound of sugar, one pound of bread-crombs, grated, one 
pound of citron, orange, and lemon-peel, mixed and chopped 
up extremely fine, qaarter of an onnce of mixed spices, half 
an ounce of bitter almonds, grated, half a nutmeg, grated, 
ten eggs, and two wineglassfuls of rum. Mix thoroughly, 








and boil twelve hours, 
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3. One pound of suet, one pound of raisins, one pound of 
currants, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, three-quarters 
of a pound of bread-crumbs, three-quarters of a pound of 
fiour, quarter of a pound of mixed peel, eight eggs, and half 
a pint of milk; ginger and spice to taste. Boil six hours. 

Rice Oream.—Put in a stew-pan four ounces ground rice, 
two ounces of sugar, a few drops of the essence of almonds, 
or any other essence you choose, with two ounces fresh 
butter; adda quart of milk; boil from fifteen to twenty 
minutes, till it forms a smooth substance, though ‘not too 
thick; then pour into a mould previously oiled, and serve 
when cold and well set. If the mould be dipped in warm 
water, the cream will turn out like a jelly. If no mould, 
put either in cups or a pie-dish. The rice had better be done 
a little too much than under. 

Lemon Mince Pies.—Weigh one pound of fine large lemons, 
cut them in half, squeeze out the juice, and pick the pulp 
from the skins; boil them in water till tender, and pound 
them in a mortar; add half a pound of pounded loaf-sugar, 
the same of nicely-cleaned currants, aud of fresh beef-suet, 
minced, a little grated nutmeg, and citron, cut small. Mix 
all these ingredients well, and fill the patty-paus with rather 
more of the mince than is usually put. 

A Small Plum-Pudding.—Pour a cup of milk over one 
pound of fine bread-crumbs, and let them lie half an hour; 
then beat in four ounces of sugar, half a pound of suet, 
chopped fine, half a pound of raisins, chopped, and half a 
teacupful of grated lemon-peel; beat all well up with four 
eggs, and boil five hours. 

Very Rich Short Crusts for Tarts,—Break lightly, with the 
least possible handling, six ounces of butter into eight ounces 
of flour; add a dessert-spoonful of pounded sugar, and two 
or three of water; roll the paste for several minutes to blend 
the ingredients well, folding it together like puff crust, and 
touch it as little as possible; flour eight ounces, butter six 
ounces, pounded sugar, one dessert-spoonful, water one to 
two spoonfuls. 


CAKES. 

Pancakes—Make a thin batter with a quart of milk and 
some flour; put in six eggs, a pinch of salt, and a table- 
spoonful of ginger. : 

2. Boil a quart of milk for half an hour, with a stick of 
cinnamon and the peel of a lemon in it; break six eggs into 
a basin, and beat them up for a minute; add four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, then the milk strained, and a liqueur 
glass of brandy. , 

3. Put intoa basin four eggs, four tablespoonfuls of flour, 
one of pale brandy, one of olive oil, and two of orange-flower 
water; mix the whole into a smooth paste, then dilute it to 
the proper thickness with either milk or water. 

4, Make a smooth paste in a basin with the yolks of six 
eggs, the whites of three, and three tabiespoonfuls of flour ; 
add a pinch of salt, a wineglassful of orange-flower water, 
and dilute the paste into a batter by the addition of milk. 

5. Take half a pint of ale, half a pint of water, and add 
sufficient flour to make a batter; then put ima pinch of salt, 
a wineglassful of brandy, and work into the mixture the 
yolks of six eggs. 

Isle of Wight Dough-Nuls.—Take three pounds of flour, rub 
in half a pound of butter and lard, in equal proportions, add 
one pound of moist sugar, a little allspice, together with six 
eggs, and four tablespoonfuls of yeast, in sufficient milk to 
make it the consistence of bread-dough. Put it to rise four 
hours, To make it up, divide in small portions, and in each 
roll up a few currants and 4 candied peel, rolling them into 
balls, Have a kettle with sufficient lard to float them when 
boiling. Put in a few at a time, and boil till they are brown ; 
they will take ten mtnutes at first, but as you go on they 
will brown more quickly. 
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Lemon Cheese-Cake.—Pare two lemons’ very thin ; put the 
rind to soak in half a pint of cold water. Put intoa nicely- 
tinned sauce-pan one pound of loaf-sugar, six ounces of fresh, 
butter, six eggs, the yolks and whites a little beaten, and the 
water in which the rind has been soaked. Keep this mix- 
ture well stirred until it becomes about as thick as ordinary 
honey. Pour it into a jar, and it will keep good for several 
weeks. Line dishes or patty-pans with nice puff-paste, and 
put in the cheese-cake. It should not be browned in the 
oven, but should be a nice bright yellow color 
Jumbles,—Beat one pound of butter with half a pound of 
white sugar to a cream, reserving half a pound of sugar to 
roll them with; beat toa froth the whites of three eggs, 
with a little grated nutmeg and rose-water; then stirin with 
a knife as much flour as will thicken them to the consistency 
of smooth, soft dough; then turn them out and roll in the 
reserved sugar. Either cut round with a wineglass, or roll 
them long, and unite the ends in about eight inches in cir- 
cumference. 


Gingerbread.—Stir into one pound of good brown sugar 
one quart of good molasses; cut up one and a half pounds 
of good butter; mix them all well together and heat them; 
when covl, stir in four pounds of sifted flour, four teaspoon- 
fuls of ground ginger of the best quality and strong, four 
teaspoonfuls of carraway-seeds, two carefully-grated lemons, 
and a little salt. Mix these well; then make the cakes, and 
bake in tins. They are better for keeping awhile. 


Biscuits.—Three pounds of flour, one pound of white, sifted 
sugar, half a pound of raisins, half a pound of currants, six 
eggs, two ounces candied peel, cut small, three-quarters of 
a pound of butter; beat toa cream, and mix all together. 
If too stiff, work with a little cream. They must be rolled 
out the size and thickness of a crown-piece. 


Sponge Cake.—Take six eggs, the weight of the six in loaf- 
sugar, and the weight of three eggs in fine flour. Pound 
and sift the sugar, break the eggs into a basin, add the sugar, 
and whisk them together for twenty minutes, then stir in 
the flour. Do not beat it at all, and send at once to a quick 
oven. 


Ormskirk Gingerbread.—Take two pounds of flour, rub into 
it three-quarters of a pownd of butter, then add one pound 
of molasses, one pound of sugar, two ¢ggs, well beaten, two 
ounces of best powdered ginger, and two ounces of can- 
died lemon, Bake on a tin in long fingers, or in round 
balls. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

How to Wash Black Stockings —Take a quarter of a pound 
of soft soap, the same quantity of run honey, and a large 
wineglassful of gin; mix these until dissolved in a quart or 
three pints of warm salt water. Wash the stockings well 
in this, and rinse them in two waters, (rain-water is best,) 
squeeze them in a towel, smooth them out, and lay them on 
a sheet to dry in some airy place, but not in the sun. Smooth 
them with a cool iron on the wrong side. If carefully and 
quickly done in this way, black silk stockings will retain 
their color. Black merino stockings should be washed twice 
in a lather of milk-warm water, no soap rubbed on them. 
Rinse in cold water, with salt in it; dry them quickly in the 
open air if possible, and when half dry, mangle them. 

Cement.—A very superior cement for joining wood may 
be made by soaking isinglass or gelatin in water until it 
swells, The water should then be drained off, and spirit 
poured on it, and the vessel placed in a pan of hot water 
until the isinglass is dissolved. This cement must then be 
kept in a well-stopped bottle, 

Magic Ink—Dissolve. oxide of cobalt in ascetic acid, to 
which add a little nitre; write with this solution; hold the 
writing to the fire, and it will Lea pale rose color, which wili 
disappear on cooling. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fic. 1.—Hovse-Dress or GotpEN-Brown S1LK.—The skirt 
is long, and trimmed with two fall ruchings of the same, 
headed by three rows of velvet of a darker shade... A long 
sack of silk, sloping away from the front, opening in the, 
pack, showing.a puff of the dress. The sack is trimmed’ 
with a fall of lace. Wide, plain sleeves, 

Fic. 1.—Srup10-Dress or Ligut-Bite Merino, made 
with a watteau-fold in the back.’ “Wide sleeves, edged with 
velvet of a darker shade, finished by bow and ends. 

Fic. m1.—Wa kina-Dress or Buack VELVET AND Rep 
CasHmeEre.— The skirt and Polonaise are both edged with a 
band of white fur. Thé Polonaise is looped high at the back, 
and finished by a velvet sash, 

Fic. 1v.—WaALk1INnG-Dress or Brown S11k.—The skirt is 
plain. Dolman-shaped cloak, braided all over. Brown velvet 
bonnet, with lace tabs in the back. 

Fig v.—Hovse-Dress or Rep anp Buiack SILK.—The 
skirt has four silk bows down the front. The Polonaise is cut 
so as to fall only in the back, where it is tied down by wide, 
black ribbon, finished around by a wide fringe. The fronts are 
faced with black, and a bias band of black finishes the sleeves. 

Fig. vi.—WaALkinG-Dress or Licut-Green Ciotu.—The 
lower-skirt has a deep plaiting. The over-skirt is full and 
long, caught up on the hips and in the back, edged with a 
band of brown fur, Sack with enormously long sleeves, 
trimmed with fur to match. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with biack ribbon. 

Generst Remanks,—Skirts no longer bulge out, except 
just immediately below the back of the waist; all that 
clings is de rigueur. Under-skirts should be arranged thus: 
A short, narrow petticoat of either flannel or calico, trimmed 
with either embroidery or guipure; a tournure petticoat, 
or petticoat with bustle ‘at the | back, with flounces and whale- 
bone as well as cords—the last to tie it, so that the petticoat 
falls flat in front, and keeps out well at the back. A second 
unstarched petticoat of cambric, with embroidered flounces, 
generally two narrow ones. Muslin petticoats are worn 
under trained evening skirts. 

Potonatses will be worn, but not universally, as last year. 
Bodices with basques, skirts highly trimmed at the back, and 
plain and flat in front, tunics for demi rather than grand 
toilets, will be worn, 

A New Potonaisg, called “the Austria,” has lately made 
its appearance, and is likely to grow in popularity, as it is 
exceedingly stylish. I will describe a toilet in which this 
Polonaise forms a i part. Dark-prune velvet skirt, 
bordered with a deep plaiting of pearl-gray faille, headed by 
a ruche which is studded at regular intervals with prune 
velvet bows; pearl-gray faille Polonaise, like a French coat, 
in form, and with large square pockets. It is trimmed all 
round with bands of prune velvet and gray silk guipure. 
Prune silk frog-buttons fastening down straps of velvet with’ 
chased silver buttons at the opposite end, decorate the front 
of the Polonaise. Velvet sleeves, with faille cuffs 7 a prune 
frog-buttons. 

Waistcoats, either simulated or real, are sei ii 
able than ever. Cloth and cashmere costumes, for neglige 
wear, are made with velvet waistcoats fastened with gimp 
olives made of dead silk. Generally speaking, the waist- 
coat matches the dress in color, but we have seen the fol- 
lowing exceptions look stylish. A steel-gray bege costume, 
with chestnut-brown velvet waistcoat, a coffee-colored cloth 
dress with a blue velvet waistcoat, a myrtle-green and 
marine-blue cashmere, each with black velvet waistcoat. 
The close-fitting, sleeveless jackets, with basques, are still 
in favor, although they have been worn for the two past 
years. The form of the basque is slightly altered, but a 
last year’s jacket is still fashionable. 

Crotu CLoAks are made rather longer than last year, and 
they are frequently fastened with a double row of mother- 











of-pearl buttons. Those made with pockets at the back have 
rather an original effect.. Mantles are made of dark-blue 
loth, and are double-breasted; they are bordered with 
skunk, and oruamented with wide, black gros grain ribbons, 
fastened down with oval buckles of the peculiar mother-of- 
pearl called nacre burgau. There is a similar repetition of 
the bétvs and buckles upon the sleeves. 

The small, cloth jacket now worn, are very much in the 
style of gentlemen's garments ; they cross over in front, often 
have pockets at the sides, and invariably a small one in 
front, in which the watch and a flower are placed. This 
fashion of flowers in the button-hole is so pleasing that we 
cannot criticise it. Some ladics wear artificial flowers in 
this way, but}the real ones are far prettier. These juckets, 
which are called “ Sportsman,” are made of gray, marine 
blue, or chine cloth, also of coarsely-twilled serge, and are 
trimmed with a quantity of buttons. If the handsome cut- 
steel ones are found too expensive, we should recommend 
our readers very dark, smoked pearl, or tortoise-shell, those 
which are sold in imitation of silver being very ugly. 

Bonnets are Worn exclusively by married ladies. But, 
whether a hat or bonnet is selected, it is worn so far bark as 
only literally to cover the back of the head; nothing short 
of @ miracle keeps it in position. Felt hats of the dark 
colors have appeared. 

Buonp is very fashionable at the present time for veils, 
dress trimmings, Marie Antoinette fichus, etc. Thick, black 
and white blond is lavishly used. Lace, embroidered with 
jet, is also used in vast quantities for trimming. Flounces 
can be worked with jet, and arranged on a black silk dress 
to great advantage. 

\ Fraises anv Rurrs for the throat will continue to be 
worn, and many will be black, embroidered with jet beads, 
even out of mourning. Sufficient attention is not paid to 
the length and shortness of the throat, as the case may be. 
Every lady appears to wear huge ruffs indiscriminately, 
whether her throat be swan-like or the reverse. Where the 
figure suits, the ruff has a graceful effect when continued 
down the front of the open bodice. 

WAlIsTBANDS AND SASHES are universally worn, from those 
made of leather, and adorned with plaques of chased oxy- 
dized silver or cut steel to the finest lace ones, which may 
be seen in profusion. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic.1.—Dress ror A Girt of Ten Years, MADE OF Gray 
Poriin.—The skirt and over-skirt are trimmed with two 
rows each of blue ribbon velvet. The sack is made of the 
same material, trimmed to match the skirt. Blue buttons 
on revers and cufis. Low felt kat, with feathers at the side. 

Fic, 1.—Surr ror a Boy or Seven Years.—Knicker- 
bockers of dark-blue cloth, finished by a bow of velvet at the 
knee, Blue jacket, with pockets. Sailor coMar and hat. 

Fie, m1.~+Surr ron 4 Boy or Exeven Years, Mave or 
Stare-CoLogEep CLorn.—Loose pants, Cut-away jacket, show- 
ing a shirt underneath. Pockets edged with braid. Tur- 
ban hat. 

Fic. rv.—Dress ‘ror a Girt or Eronr YEars, mapr or 
Darx-Bive Monare.—The skirt is trimmed with a gathered 
flounce. The Polonaise has a flounge in the front, and a 
hem in the back, looped high toward the back. The waist 
is defined by two buttons. The fronts and back are cut out 
and replaced with silk, with pieces of velvet sewed at inter- 
vals of an inch apart. Bows of ribbon to match on the 
shoulder. Wide-brimmed felt hat. 

Fie. v.—Dress ror a Girt or Ten Years, maps or Lront- 
Brus Merino.—The skirt has a flounce of the material 
pointed both top and bottom. The Polonaise is made of 
white merino, trimmed with velvet and Jace, looped in the 
back with a sash, Bound hat, 
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iADVERTISEMENTS, 


THE NEW FLORENCE Why Beautiful Gomplezion? 
ds the, ONLY Sewing. Machine that NCE not have od ; 
work. backwards and forwards, to the right 

oS ep pent nn yest ee px on: CHAPPED ¥ WANDS $ OR | ROUGH SKIN? 
been greatly IMPROVED and SIMPLIFIED, REMEDY ¢ CAN BH ‘OB TAINED 

















and is far better than any other hi d SMALL A COST, 
the market FLORENCE SE WING MACHINE BY USING WRIGHTS 
orence, ass. A L N A 
~ A WEEKT Sal Cheap Shuttle Sewing Machine me co TED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 
$125 ) in the World. J. 8. HAYES, Glen's Falls, N'Y.! Sold by Draggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles, 
A NEW PERFUME A DELICATE SOAP 





NEW YORK. pec lets, 
WEBSTER’S PATENT vi C K’ & 


BUTTON: WORKER, 


an ite: jane B27, futd Md Tat Awarded first 
ay one or nen ae rp age. The : 
moet perFect Bu ees ole orker ever invenied. So <n 


‘ect 
wit Jd than pee aan ced hand work with- 


and — D ents want h : 
Ea heatogae ar eeegee: | CA & 
Cutter packed somupio utton-hole / 


















L4A6~. 





ina ture pia eae full spe for use, 
with sample of @ novel way of canvassing, ¢ 
font bpm anyaddreesan qocame ates conien'at. | 000 Pf Sa Enorarings, and Colored Plate, 
Ct. Please state i n what paper you we me ag fnsonin, Published rly, at 25 cents a year. Fe num- 
: ber a aa German edition published. 
-, » JAMES vicK, Rochester, N.Y. 





Arente wanted! All classes of working peo- 

5 to$? ple, ofeither scx, young or old, rake more moncy at 

work forts ia their spare momc ‘ats or all the time thanatanything 
else. _slse, Particulars: fee. Address U. Stinson Stinson & Co. Port. Malne 


Ait si sizes, ing and price, in, handsome Rosewood — 


ata ogue. "A 1314 Chectnut A @10Q}P A MONTH to Lady Agents everywhere. “Address, 
Street, Philade! Seiphie. $ 125 ELuis Mayuracturine Co,, Waltham, Mass. 


LADIES, DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS? 


"Bei for Specimen Copy (Free for YP. O. Stamp.) 
Three exquisite { (Goon Niaut. — to every 











Goop Mornina. : 
‘chromos, Gens or THe Fiower GArpven.} ®Ubscriber of 


Tho Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and Pictorial Home Companion, 


tity or? of Tovers, Gardens, Hanging Baskets, Floral elegancies, and delight- 
ful home pictures of societ: , amusements, or household conveniences for 


the ladies, 
Yeo Men and Women will find in it useful hints on Self- 
& improvement, Manners, Society, Love, Courtship, Marriage, Stories. la- 
‘@ies will be interested! in its designs for Household Work, Dress, Fashion, 
Housekeeping, et 
J Flower Levers will be especially delighted with its directions 
about Growing Flowers and Window Gardening. Tells them all abont 
M Bulbs, Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, Wardian Cases and Parlor Decorations. 
Try it. "The prettiest of Family Pictorial thre 
eS » $1,50 none, Year. ae three Beautifal Chromos, each 
=) worth $1. Agents Get up @ Send for Premium List, 
x On trial three ae 25 cents, 
ssigeass =" a Window Gardening, 2 new book, exquisitely illustrated, 
— = == ~= devoted toCultare of ee Fiowsey and Bulbs, for indoors ; also, Hang- 
7 nag bate | lor Decorations, 250 vings. .Price, $1 
RTIC Pune, invaluable to all interested in Gardenia Flowers, Architecture and Rural Em- 


bellishmonts Sains mary: =” Ectinet ye ae on trial three months, 30 cents. 
a@- The Ladies’ net Initial Note pn. gd rose-tinted and-perftmmed. Superb novelty. Contains, 
also, a premium pee te Flower Seeds or Chromo in each box. Price, 50 cents per box. 100 Papers at Clieb 
pes mgt Ay richie tant to 50 cents less than full prices. Send stamp for List. Agents wenmted in 
ev Please state where you saw this advertisement, Address 




























"HEY © Wittiame Prop’r, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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